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ROLLS ROYCE 


are supplied with 


CHAMPION 


The World’s Favourite 
Sparking Plug 








JACOB’S 
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Water Biscuits 


with the nutty flavour people like 


or 
fs 
—— 


cincinnati 


* Also specially packed for world-wide export 
W. & R. JACOB & CO, (LIVERPOOL) LTD., BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS, ENGLAND 
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BY ROYAL COMMAND 


"Take a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. 
Marcovitch, who, a hundred years ago, was 
making his cigarettes in an obscure room near 
Piccadilly knew that their excellence had made 
him famous. Ever since, Marcovitch Cigarettes 
have been made to the same high standards 
as won the approval of that Eminent Personage 
and his friends; they are rolled of the very 
finest tobacco, for the pleasure of those whose 


palates appreciate perfection. 


Kareoviteh 
BLACK AND WHITE 


cigarettes for Virginia smokers 
25 for 5/3 


Also BLACK AND WHITE 
SMOKING MIXTURE 
2 oz. tin 9/5 


ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 
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Lucozade | 





The sparkling drink 
rik 


To help in building up a 

child’s vitality give him 

this exciting, refreshing 

drink. And then watch 

him lift up his little face 

for more. LUCOZADE 

needs no digesting. It 

presents no problem to 

the most delicate of 

stomachs. It is a form 

of energy which is 

assimilated immediately. 

So widely recognised are these fd 
virtues that LUCOZADEisused = ¥ 
extensively in CLINICS, HOSPITALS, 
NURSING HOMES and SCHOOL 
SANATORIA. See your Chemist today 
about a supply of LUCOZADE. 


From Chemists 2/6 a bottle 


SS ieeaes os, 
Lucozade == 


— it is so energising and palatable 


Scare 


LUCOZADE LTD., GT. WEST ROAD, D, MIDDX. r 





M so tired of saying to my friends ‘ Try this chair.” They all do, and 
they all go on trying it. And I —I who was clever enough to find it — 
I just sit and watch them revelling in the luxurious comfort of my Parker- 
— Knoll. However, I have outwitted 
them. Next week a second P.K. 
arrives in my home. 

(This is nota fable. There are many 
more Parker-Knolls about and you 
will probably get one from stock, but 
at the worst you should not have to 
wait more than a few weeks for 

the model of your choice.) 


To get the genuine article, see 


PARRER-ENOLL 


PARKER-KNOLL LIMITED - TEMPLE END - HIGH WYCOMBE - BUCKS 
CVS-37 


“ Parker-Knoll™ on your receipt. 


that the salesman writes the name | 


AGA 


Regd. Trade Mark 


BATHS 


C= INTO HOT WATER is one of the greatest pleasures 
in life, as long as the water is real, not metaphorical. 
And the best way to be certain of lots of hot water whenever 
you want it is to get yourself an Aga. The cooker gives 
you three piping-hot baths a day and hot water for other 
domestic purposes. 


But that’s only the beginning. The Aga does all your cooking 
as well, yet fuel costs are less than 1/- a day. It has two large 
ovens, one for roasting and the other for simmering. The tem- 
perature of both is automatically controlled. So is the tempera- 
ture of the large boiling plate and the simmering plate. And 
the Aga is lovely to look at. 


A ‘treasure’ which takes no days off 


The Aga is a servant which works day and night, cutting 
down drudgery and adding to your leisure. Since the fire need 
never go out there is no morning chore with sticks and paper. 
The guaranteed maximum fuel consumption in a single year is 
3} tons, which works out at less than £4. 7 . 6 a quarter. Most 
users burn coke, which is off the ration. A wipe over witha 
damp cloth keeps the cream and black vitreous enamel gleaming 
and bright. 


Lasts a lifetime 


Every Aga is guaranteed for 10 vears, but it is constructed 
to last a lifetime. There are Aga models from £85 to £115. 
H.P. terms can be arranged extending over as long as 5 years. 





HALF-A-CROWN A DAY 
CAN BUY AN AGA 
AND PAY FOR ITS FUEL 











Send today for full details 
of all Aga Models. Write to: 


AGA HEAT LTD. 
18-20 North Audley Street, London, W.1 


(PROPRIETORS : ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS LTD.) 
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O, a iling you 
ho GB reahfast 


Appetites gladly respond 
to the tempting flavour of 
Chivers ‘Olde English’. 
This favourite thick-cut 
marmalade — ‘The 
Aristocrat of the Break- 
fast Table’—is again ob. 
tainable in good supply. 


Vs 
Olde English | SEooa I Gh 
Marmalade /: ee eee 


1 ib. 1/44 - 2 Ib. 2/8 Eat delicious Vita-Weat every day. 


CHIVERS & SONS LTD. . It contains all the goodness of sun- 

The Orchard Factory a | 

HISTON, CAMBRIDGE and 

at Montrose, Huntington and 
York 





ripened wheat in its most delicious 


By Appointment form. Make sure you ask for Vita-Weat, 
Peak Frean& Co. Lid. 

Biscuit & Vita-W eat your grocer has plenty. 
Crispbread Manufacturers 








ROYAL VENTON 
at OLYMPIA 


Our latest designs will be 
shown at 


THE 
“IDEAL HOMES” EXHIBITION 


March 6th—3lst 
STAND No. 209 
Ground Floor, National Hall 


FIREPLACES 


JOHN STEVENTON & SONS LTD - BURSLEM - STOKE-ON-TRENT - STAFFS 


Telephone: Stoke-on-Trent 84261/62. Telegrams: Steventon, Burslem, and at Middlewich, Cheshire. Telephone: 152 





4ACQUES FATH 


he Renault engineers have produced 

Thi a teally solid achievement in the 
Renault 750 which is now being pro- 

Economy duced in the re-equipped British factory 

of a small car and distributed to a number of overseas 

markets. The engine, being at rear, | 

leaves the floor free from obstructions ; | 

the Comfort tour passengers ride comfortably within | 

the wheel-base. It is easy on fuel too. | 

of a large A standard road test by The Motor | 
one revealed 50 m.p.g. at a constant 40 
m.p.h. and 62 m.p.g. at half that speed. 


RENAULT 750 


RENAULT LIMITED WESTERN AVENUE LONDON W.3 


Cvs-254 








. wondering if anyone cares” 


WHEN WE ARE ALL ALONE and wondering if anyone 

: cares, it is proper to say: I don’t care what people think. 
All over ‘< ‘ : But when we are deeply in love, we just wouldn’t notice 
the world ~ é * Sr if other people were walking on their hands. We have the 
where good ays | sublime self-satisfaction that belongs to confirmed and con- 
taste and : ae vinced converts . . . like those lucky ones who gratefully 
pleasure meet... fa accept the blessing conferred by Craven ‘A’’s natural 
ps cork tip, so kind to the lips, and the benison of that rich 

tobacco, so kind to the throat. They’ve found it, others 


Dry Monopole fii 


CHAMPAGNE Those who smoke Craven ‘A’ 


seldom care for other cigarettes 





: Twiss & B ings & Hallowes Led., 5, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C.4 
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T i L L F 7 The Clue 


of the 
LAMPS & RADIATORS Christmas 


Card 
Although we have produced 


thousands of Lamps and Pages GREETING, a signature. a Norwich postmark. That 


was all—no address, no message. Joan was estranged from her 
family, “ missing from home”, and that card was the last news they'd 
had of her—if you could call it news. She'd sent it last Christmas, and 
now it was June ; her mother lay grievously sick and calling for her, 
the demand is greater than and the fretting was making her worse, Was Joan still in Norwich, 
and if so, could she be found in time? It was a challenge for our 
Reconciliation Bureau. With just that slender clue to guide them, 
the supply and some may be they went into action. In a few days an Officer had found Joan and 
. . persuaded her to return. Relief put her mother on the way to recovery, 
disappointe d. and in the general happiness the breach between them was healed. 
Many such cases are brought to our notice, and many successes scored 
a by our Reconciliation Bureau. The work of The Salvation Army is still 
very largely dependent upon individual generosity. Will you help, by 
THERE IS NO SHORTAGE AT praise. or legacy? Please send a gift to General Albert Orsborn, C.B.E., 
ALL OF SPARE PARTS FOR 
TILLEY LAMPS & RADIATORS 101, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E,C.4 


—— WHERE THERE'S NEED... 


THE TILLEY LAMP COMPANY, LTD | | The Salvation Army 
HENDON, ENGLAND 


Radiators this winter we fear 





























See! 
NO FLEX 
Who 


made It’s the Walter NO-CORD °°" 


it hot 
for the 


prone is so much easier when 
there’s no flex to drag, catch on 
the table, soil garments, get twisted 
E and frayed. You never need to lift 
H ? , the Walter No-Cord, thus cutting 
Visitor $ out the heaviest labour in ironing. 
You're free to do your best work in 
less time. Post the coupon for 
; - leaflet giving details. 
Who indeed turned on the immersion heater so that the Flex slows you up. Twists, frays, 
water was hot when it was needed without electricity being ey UPTO ENE ORNS OE, 
wasted at other times? It was no human hand but the 
ingenious Sangamo Time Switch. This Time Switch can DANGER 
be used for a number of labour saving uses in the home .. . {yf j Uy 4, 7 acti 
to switch on and off automatically such electrical circuits 
as porch lights, radiators, electric kettles, radios, etc. 
The Model SSA (as illustrated) costs only £4 8s. 3d. Ask 
your electrical contractor for full information, or write to 
the address below for illustrated leaflet. 


With ordinary electric irons you risk 
scorching precious fabrics if you Walter No-Cord has no flex, is always 
forget to up-end the iron (and who safe. No tiresome up-ending. It 
TON | doesn’t sometimes 7). slips easily back into the asbestos 
4 ‘ . lined contact and heating unit on the 
| board. 


| — CUT OUT—POST TODAY 
£ Send me your leaflets about the NAME 
THE SILENT SERVANT IN THE HOME : : 


WALTER NO-CORD ELECTRIC IRONING UNIT 
£9.15s. plus £1.10s. P.T. Easy Terms available ADDRESS 
SANGAMO WESTERN LIMITED. ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX Also the WALTER OZONISER £5.53. Inc. P.T. 
Enfield 3434 (6 lines) and 1242 (4 lines). } (USE BLOCK CAPITALS) lt i hae 
Branches: Glasgow PB ee Newcastle-on-Tyne, Leeds, Wolverhampton, Bristol, Southampton 


brighten, Uverpest, Mewinghem. | 4. & H. WALTER LTD., 19 Charing Cross Road, London, wc. Tel: TRAfalgar 6213/4/5 
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Guard his 
investment 

in the Bank 

of Health j : 


In babyhood he started with a credit balance in 
his health account. ‘Now that he is a sturdy 
boy, maintain and increase this credit through a 
daily teaspoonful of SevenSeaS. No investment 
pays such high health dividends. 

SevenSeaS is a pure, sea-fresh, palatable oil 
of high food quality eee 


Golden liquid for babies — and the home 


Capsules for the school child — and at work 


Build up his health reserves with 


ae ARETE Ne ee Lb 


COD LIVER OIL 


Every chemist sells it, ofl from 1/6, capsules from 1/9 


Fully 
prepared..} 





.V’m a qualified hairdresser. 
Have a Jamal Wave—for your hair’s 
sake. It’s smart... 
it’s professional and it lasts, 


naturally.” 


LUXURIOUS PERMANENT WAVING 
. » MACHINELESS 


...KINDEST TO YOUR HAIR cooker every woman wants 


Available at your local Gas Showrooms 








Launched in 1801 


Five generations have passed since our ancestor, Nicholas Holman, 
numbered Richard Trevithick, the pioneer of the locomotive engine, 
among his first customers. Today the name Holman is a standard of 
efficiency and loyal service in every industry that uses compressed-air 
power. Among those who build the world’s ships, for example, it 
means a good deal more than rugged, economical pneumatic tools ; 
it also stands for technical guidance 

and service. If 150 years of successful 

manufacture mean anything at all, 
it can only be as evidence that 
the manufacturer's products 
and service are to be relied on 
in years to come. Such is the 


Holman tradition. 


CAMBORNE. ENGLAND 


COMPRESSED- AIR PLANT FOR 
MINING, CIVIL AND GENERAL 
ENGINEERING 


for your valuables 


Keeping jewellery, securities and important papers under lock 
and key in the home is no protection against burglary or fire. 


Do not take these risks. A private safe in a bank strongroom 
will provide security for your valuables. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
Private Safe Deposits 


72 Lombard St., E.C.3. 
185 Baker St., N.W.1. 
Berkeley Square, W.1. | 40 Victoria St., S.W.1 

1-3 Holborn Circus, E.C.1. | 27-28 Whitechapel High St., E 


Also at Bournemouth, Brighton, Bristol, Halifax, Huddersfield, 
Li 


91 Newington Causeway, S.E.1 
39 Piccadilly, W.1. 


Leicester, 
pool, Newcastle upon Tyne, Northampton, Norwich, Nottingham and Torquay. 
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EMPRESS OF 
FRANCE 
Sails Feb. 14 


Royal comfort aboard the Empresses—ships with their own lavish 
ideas of travel. Trans-Atlanticease in their luxurious appointments, 
A Canadian cuisine to bring bliss to sea-sharp appetites. Anda 
combined ocean-rail ticket to see you smoothly through to your 
Canadian or American destination. 
Minimum fares First Class £82-0-0 Tourist £54-10-0 
Other Empress Sailings, from Liverpool to Saint John N.B. 


Feb. 21 Empress of Canada 
Mar.14 Empress of France 
Mar.21 Empress of Canada 


Your authorised agent or 


Conalion Pac 


Trafalgar Square, C.2. (Whitehall 5100): 103, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 
(Avenue 4707) : aes and offices throughout Britain and the Continent 





The very first sip will tell you why 
Cinzano is so overwhelmingly 
popular in London, Paris, Rome, 
New York — and in fact wherever 
discerning people meet. With gin, 
with soda or on its own, Cinzano 
sweet or dry is appetising, refresh- 
ing, enjoyable. All good wine 
merchants, stores and bars stock 
and recommend Cinzano Italian 
(red or white, sweet) and Cinzano 
French (dry). Once you've tried 
Cinzano nothing less will satisfy you 


CINZANO PRICES (large bottles) 
lealian (Sweet) Red or White 16/6 
French (Ory) 18;- 

The Cinzano Aperitif: A generous 
measure of Cinzano, a little lemon peel 
a chip of ice and just a splash of soda 

How you'll enjoy it! 
Store Cinzano in your refrigerator until 
required. It is at its best when served iced. 





Renowned for its outstanding quality since 1816 
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We are told by a locksmith with 
inside knowledge who's been pretty hard at it for six months at a 
stretch there used to be some nice pickings for real experts in burglary 
business at the moment prospects are not looking so good as a lock manufacturer already in touch 
with Accles @ Pollock has a new idea for surrounding the tumbler lock mechanism in 
a foolproof stainless steel tube as usual Accles @ Pollock 
have found the key to the problem and the future 
generations of burglars will have to stop picking 
their way through the front door and 
start practising at the scullery 
window if they want to 


break themselves in 


“ Have you a trumpet handy?” is the title of a book Wee. Vi 
published by Accles & Pollock which will be sent to anybody who s 
"Gs seriously anxious to have help through tubes. 


ory 
Accles & Pollock Lid. - Oldbury - Birmingham + A @ Company + Makers and manipulators cn tubes, in stainless and other steels 


row l4 





Have you flown on the 
EPICUREAN 
AIR RESTAURANT ? 


Best champagne luncheon 
between London and Paris. 


No extra charge 


The 4-Engine Service 
All Travel Agents or 52/4 Haymarket, London (WHltehall 0971/8) 
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-- & Sense 


of values.... 
cannot begin 


too early 


An carly estimation of true 

values is much more than a worthwhile accomplishment. 
In Bicycles, it is wise to begin with the best. 
That is in your daughter's pride of ownership 
of a beautifully finished “Phillips”, you will also see 
reflected an instinctive appreciation of those fine qualities 
which distinguish every Phillips bicycle. 


too, 


why, 


See the Adult and Junior 
range of Bicycles at 
your Dealers. Also 
send for Booklet **Per- 


fection in Cycling” and 


BECYCLES 
PHILLIPS & CO 


illustrated catalogue. 


J. A. LIMITED, SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM 





“Est-ce vrai ou imaginaire? 


‘IS 1T FAC OR FICTION? 


Peut-on le manger? 


CAN YOU E T 


Le boire? Est-ce bon? 


YOU DRINK IT Is IT NICE? 


Est-ce francais? 


18S IT FRENCH? 


C’est Dubonnet!”’ 


IT'S DUBONNET!"' 


(Bravo Mile. Anona!) 


MISS WINN DOES IT AGAIN) 


Vou need not exercise your intuition to make Dubonnet 
your daily aperitif. You soon discover that it fills you with 
the joy of living but never leaves you liverish. You find, too, 
that you are eating with greater gusto and keener discrimina- 
tion. Dubonnet is sold by all good bars and wine merchants 
today. It should be served quite cold — with or without gin 
according to mood. 


DUBONNET... not affect the 


SOLE 


lives 


DISTRIBUTORS L. ROSE co LTD., ST. ALBANS, 





| Cheltenham (L. H. Course) 


| It is run over a special course, 4 miles in length, 


._ DAVID COPE trp. 


HERTS. 





°>CHASERS AND COURSES 


Taking second fence in the 
National Hunt Chase 1950 
Prince Brownie (centre) 
taking the jump 


HE National Hunt Steeplechase has often 

been described as ** The Amateurs’ Grand 
National”, and to win it is the ambition of every 
amateur rider. The conditions of the race debar 
any horse from winning it twice, but several 
riders have been successful twice or more, in- 
cluding Mr. E. P. Wilson, who won it five times. 





with 24 jumps, none of which is taken twice. It 
runs into the round course at the 16th jump, 
about 14 miles from home, the rest of the race 
being on the round course. 


NATIONAL SPIRIT: Mr. 
Abelson’s National Spirit, twice 
winner of Champion Hurdle. 


There is no obstacle to satisfactory betting when your account is with Cope’s 
Confidential Credit Service. For 56 years, Cope’s have led the way for integrity 
and dependability. “Off-the-course” backers find in Cope’s the perfect, personal 
Turf accountancy service. Please let us know if you would like a copy of our 
latest brochure it’s of more than usual interest. 


= You can depetid on 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON E.C.4 
“The World's Best Known Turf Accountants” 
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At home... 
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‘ ROVER 


THE BRANDY FOR EVERY HOME \ Sevenly-<? 


ive 
THREE STAR CORDON BLEU a cg 
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The combination of silence, power and 
economy in the new Rover Seventy-Five 
engine would in itself make this a remarkable 
car. Combine it with modern but practical 
lines, giving room for six without sacrificing 
a jot of Rover’s traditional quality of 
appointment and finish, and you have a 
product that is worthy to stand beside the 
world’s first Gas Turbine car. 


WINNERS OF DEWAR TROPHY 


The R.A.C. has awarded the Dewar 

Trophy to the Rover Company for 
| pioneering the world’s first gas-turbine 
| driven car. Reserved only for out- 
| standing contributions to automobile 
| engineering, the Dewar Trophy was 
| last presented in 1929—22 years ago. 


THREE CASTLES igareltes | THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED 


SOLIHULL, BIRMINGHAM AND DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, LONDON 
20 for 3/10 ee 


Made by W. DO. & H.O. WILLS, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Led. | 
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Death and the Dinner 


(cameaci RES, second consul 
A under the République 
Francaise and Arch Chancel- 
lor under the Empire, never 
suffered the cares of govern- 
ment to distract him from his 
great object in life: the enjoy- 
ment of food. 

On one occasion, for ex- 
ample, he was detained in 
consultation with Napoleon 
beyond the appointed hour of 
dinner. ‘Together they had re- 
viewed conditions of trade. 
They had discussed affairs of 
state. And, while they were 
considering the execution of 
the Duc d’Enghein, Cam- 
bacérés was observed to grow 
restive. Suddenly he snatched 
upaquill. Quickly hescribbled 
a note and gave it to an usher 
with instructions to deliver it 
at his home. 

Suspecting the contents, 
Napoleon nodded to an aide- 
de-camp who intercepted the 


despatch. “ Do not trouble to 
read it, Your Grace,” begged 
Cambacérés. “ It is only a 
trifling note on family mat- 
ters.”” Napoleon persisted. 
“Take care of the entremets”’, 
he read, “‘ the roasts are lost.” 


* * . 


Today, little remains of 
that age of alimentary ardour. 
We can still thrill to the in- 
comparable charm of the 
Tuileries at dusk or the sump- 
tuous elegance of a snuff-box 
by Gaillard. But what further 
have we? 

A hint of luxury survives 
in Perfectos Cigarettes. Made 
by Player’s according to the 
finest traditions of that world- 
famous House, blended by 
the world’s finest craftsmen, 
they are packed in boxes of 
50 and 100. In an imperfect 
world Perfectos Cigarettes 
are just about perfect. 
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when wanted urgently 


Business will not wait whilst files are searched for important 
documents. The need must be fulfilled immediately. And that’s 
not all! Files contain facts . . . data upon which a business can 
expand, upon which vital decisions can be taken immediately. 
Remington Rand systems not only produce documents when 
wanted, swiftly and surely, but provide significant facts as well. 
So fundamental, so active, does filing become with Remington 
Rand that what was once a necessary evil, becomes the very 
pulse of an office. For this reason industries, banks, offices 
and professional men are turning to Remington Kand for 
efficient filing and by so doing 
are reaping rich rewards, through | 
their foresight. 


Remington. Find 
REMINGTON RAND LTD. 
Systems Division, Dept. FAS9 


Commonwealth House, 1 New Oxford St..WC1 
Chancery 8888 


PROGRESS THROUGH 





Send for this book! 


| Entitled“ FILING FOR 
FINDING,” our new 
book tells how and why 
| the Remington Rand in- 
terpretation of modern 
filing efficiency is vital 
for your business. It is 
| free on request. 








EFFICIENCY 
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WHEN IT’S A QUESTION OF TIME... 


Is walking time included 
in the wages you pay ? 


THERE IS A BETTER way of finding a man than getting 
up and going to look for him. 

In your organisation, the best way, the modern way, 
and the way that is being adopted wherever efficiency 
is valued is T.R. Staff Location, which enables you to 
find anyone the moment you want them without 
moving an inch from your desk. ‘ 
One of the many things that T.R. Service can do ina 
business is to stop time being wasted through people 
walking about when they are paid to be working. 
Internal Broadcasting Equipment, Internal Telephones, 
Time Recorders, installed and maintained under guaran- 


tee by Telephone Rentals Ltd. — that’s T.R. Service. 


SERVICE 
speeds production 


INTERNAL BROADCASTING /or staff location, time signais, works relations. 
announcemenis and music. 


TIME CONTROL for making man-hours more productive. 
INTERNAL TELEPHONES for speedy speech contact. 


DETAILS FROM HEAD OFFICE, DEPT. P.12. KENT HOUSE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, 
$.w.7, OR NEAREST BRANCH BELFAST BIRMINGHAM BRISTOL 

DUBLIN . GLASGOW ‘ LEEDS LONDON MANCHESTER 

SHEFFIELD OVERSEAS : JOHANNESBURG CAPE TOWN . PARIS 
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He’s doing the work of seven men — seven 
* wheelers ’ who used to carry the bricks from moulding sheds to kiln. He—and the sturdy electric truck he 
drives—have cut man-hours spent on the job to one-sixth, Have ended wasteful delays. Have speeded 


production and lowered its cost. It’s happening =A 


lhe hina al es 


For mechanical handling at lowest cost 


ELECTRIC TRUCKS* POWERED BY 


speedy, fumeless, easy todriveandcheaptorun, = Exide-lronclad enveenent 


are taking over the jobs of handling, stacking, 


in factories and works all over Britain, in light 


and heavy industry alike. Electric trucks, silent, 


A PRODUCT OF 


carrying, loading & unloading. Men and women ; = 
are being freed for production work. Costs drop, : 
where management turns to ‘ electrics ’: produc- BATTERIES LIMITED 


tion figures rise ! EXIOE WORKS * CLIFTON JUNCTION . NEAR MANCHESTER 
TT TT TR 


The Battery Traction Department of Chioride Batteries Limited will gladly discuss with you any aspect of electric traction 
gladly 

















with “FIveE-STAR’ Service 


Like all features of Ford Service, the ‘Make Sure’ Scheme 
fits precisely into the Ford conception of ‘Five-Star’ 
Motoring. The ‘Make Sure’ Book can be bought 
for a very modest sum from any Ford Main Dealer. 
It contains five vouchers each of which specifies a list 
of maintenance jobs ; these jobs will be carried 
out by any Ford Main Dealer— the vouchers are 
aceepted as full cash payment. The ‘Make Sure’ Scheme— 
still another striking instance of Ford leadership 
in service—makes sure that your car is maintained as 


it should be when it should be—at a most economical cost. 


Motoring is ‘5-Star’ Motoring 


THE BEST AT LOWEST COST 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED DAGENHAM 
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By Appovntment 
4 MOTOR MOWER MANUFACTURERS 
HARLES 4. PUGH LTD 


IN FEBRUARY 


The work of overhauling and 
servicing a large number of 
Atco Motor Mowers is in 
full swing at the ten Atco 
Depots throughout the 
country. Atco Owners who 
wish their machines attended 
to in time for the start of 
the mowing season are urged 
to contact their Atco Depot 
without delay. 


CHARLES H. PUCH LTD. 
WHITWORTH WORKS 
BIRMINGHAM 9 


Go where 
summer spends the winter ! 


The choice is yours .. . 


Bermuda ?... the Bahamas or the West Indies ? 
. where gentle trade winds whisper in the tropic 
sunshine. 
Portugal, perhaps ? . . . East or South Africa ? 
. South America ? . . . where summer spends so 
much of every winter. 
Best of all, it takes so little time by Speedbird — 
a matter of hours, or a few days at most — to 
reach the winter sunshine retreat of your choice. 
Free advice and information available on request from your 
local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent or B.O.A.C., Airways 
Terminal, uckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone : VICtoria 2323. Early reservation advisable. 


B.0.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF —— 
Fl Y se 7 B-0:A-C 


BRITISH! OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS 
LIMITED, SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS AND TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS LIMITED 
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Propuction in the atom- 
plant at Sellafield was held up 
for six months by the discovery 
of air-pockets in the concrete 
shield surrounding the furnace. 
Security men mistook them for 
loopholes. 


‘Giant Waves Down 
Lover's FunNeEL.” 
Scottish paper 
Friendly of him. 


a 


With the rising price of 
nickeland theincreasing scarcity 
of copper there is some fear 
that in the interest of economy 
our silver coinage will soon have 
to be made of silver again. 


a 


“Municipal Affairs * Minister 
R. C. MaeDoneld can see no great 
difficulty in bringing about union of 
the Ward Three area and panhandle 
section of Saanich with Oak Bay 
provided the people of Oak Bay are 
agreeable to the move. 
' with trousers, shirts, shoes and 
socks of vivid colors.” 
“Vancouver Daily Province” 


Let’s not quibble about details. 
G 


CHARIVARIA 


“Originally it was planned to 
clear and plant over 3,000,000 acres 
at a cost of £24,000,000. These 
were to be sown with ground nuts, 
which it was hoped would make a 
substantial contribution toward in- 
creasing the rat ration in this 
country.”—“Liverpool Echo”’ 


And the next step? 


Sf 


Sixteen candidates recently 
sat for an examination “to fur- 
ther the development of astro- 
logy by establishing definite 
standards of knowledge and 
practical proficiency.” None of 
the students was far enough 
advanced to know at the time 
whether he had passed. 


In a recent sermon the 
Dean of Canterbury alleged 
that you could assess the 
measure of a nation’s Christian- 
ity by the extent to which it 
gave women equal opportun- 
ities with men. For example, 
the continuance of Miss Ana 
Pauker in office as Foreign 
Minister of Rumania more than 
makes up for the imprisonment 
of a few bishops. 


a 


“Hartshill (Queens-road), at- 
tractive Residence, compr. 4 bdrms., 
bthrm. (half-tiled), 2 recep. rms., 
2 lavs., small grdn., elec., gar. space, 
soundly constructed and in exc. 
cond, thro’out, select residential 
area, conven. for City Maternity 
Home, Royal Infirmary and 
cemetery.” 

Advt. in Staffordshire newspaper 


What! No crematorium? 
a 


Chelsea council has decided 
to ignore a Government request 
to reduce street lighting. They 
felt that, whatever they did, 
the borough would be shown 
in a bad light. 
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CONVERSATION AT THE MINISTRY 


Bg im, aodapencisier ste I saw 
that little piece of yours in the 
Evening Chronicle yesterday. Jolly 
good.” 

“Oh, I’m glad you liked it.” 

“First rate. That must be the 
third of your things to appear in the 
papers in the last few weeks, isn’t 
it?” 

“Four actually, if you count the 
weeklies.” 

“Ts it really? Excellent going. 
But the last one was the best, you 
know. You're obviously gaining in 
stature, old boy.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Yes, yes, brilliant. You don’t 
happen tohavea copy of itabout you, 
do you? I’d like to read it again.” 

“As a matter of fact, I know it 
by heart. I spent a good deal of 
time on it, you know.” 

“Yes, I suppose you must have 
done. Let’s hear it, then.” 

“*Tf a ram under these Regula- 
tions appears to the person by whom 
the inspection is carried out to be 
suitable for the purpose of breeding 
from the flocks from time to time 
on designated land in any area 
specified. in the first column of the 
schedule hereto, it may be marked 
by him on the hindquarters with the 
letter “A” not less than six inches in 
height in a suitable indelible green 
colouring matter.’ ” 

* Delightful!” 

“Of course the illustration 
helped a good deal. The P.R.O. 
usually sends one out with anything 
like that if he can.” 

“Quite. Still, it makes a stately 
recitation. I shall have to try and 
remember it for my little boy’s 
birthday party. Were the rest of 
the regulations as good as that 
passage ?” 

“Well, my next paragraph, 
about unsuitable rams being marked 
with an ‘R’ in red——” 

“TIndelible ?” 

“Indelible, of course.” 

“And in the same place?” 

“In the same place.” 

“And the papers didn’t quote 
it?” 

“Lack of space, I suppose. The 
P.R.O. was rather annoyed about 
it. 


“Still, four in a row! I don’t 
think we’ve had such a run of 
success for a long time. The Minis- 
try’s proud of you, old boy.” 

“Oh, well——” 

“Of course, you know whose 
nose is out of joint, don’t you?” 

“No?” 

“Well, old Tingling, in our 
department, naturally. He feels 
ousted, old boy. After all, he’s been 
the Ministry specialist on this sort 
of thing for years. Not quite the 
same line as yours, of course. The 
legal angle.” 

“Tying the judges in knots, you 
mean? But don’t you think that 
approach is just a little out of date? 
In the new conception of public 
service———” 

“Old Tingling doesn’t think so. 
He’s pretty sarcastic about all this 
new-fangled newspaper work. And 
you ve got to remember his splendid 
record. When you think that he did 
most of the best stuff in the Ad- 
ministration (Direction of Control) 
Regulations, the Control (Regula- 
tion of Administration) Directions, 
the Regulation (Control of Direc- 
tion)}——” 

“And he doesn’t like my stuff, 
eh?” 

“His criticisms are pretty 
severe. He says you haven’t begun 
to learn the job yet, not even 
mastered the use of the basic tools 
like ‘shall! have effect as if’ and ‘so, 
however, that.’ And he detests 
your use of ‘no account shall be 
taken of whether or not’ so early in 


& 


your paragraphs. Says it spoils the 
suspense.” 

“T see. And what does he think 
I should do about it?” 

“Well, he’s giving a series of 
lectures, you know, on fairly funda- 
mental points like ‘Hereinbefore 
and the Double Negative’ and 
‘Deeming for the Purposes of.’ 
He says——” 

“Oh, lord, I know what those 
courses do to you. ‘* Prescribed 
percentage” means in relation to 
something or other the percentage 
which bears to the appropriate per- 
centage specified in column two of 
the fourth schedule the same ratio 
as the aggregate of (a) something 
else and (6) something else bears to 
the aggregate of the wholesale cost 
of two more things during the bi- 
monthly accounting period imme- 
diately preceding——’” 

“T say, that’s not bad!” 

* But that sort of stuff ’s finished, 
old boy. It’s the popular appeal that 
counts now. Something lively, with 
a touch of fun, is what they want. 
Half a column in the evening paper 
is worth fifty baffled law lords these 
days.” 

“Yes, I suppose it is.” 

‘Morale must be boosted, as the 
P.R.O. says.” 

“Oh, quite.” 

“Well, back to the public 
service. Got to pep up the old 
rearmament drive with a snappy 
reg. or two about zine for Monday 
morning’s papers.” 

“Lucky old public, eh?” 
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LINES TO A CANDLE 


WINTER 


‘There will be power cuts.” 


N this half-shadowed world, and 

quite, 

At intervals, deprived of light, 

Wher futile switch and useless wire 

Mock all our strong, yet vain, desire, 

You, in the darkness, through the 
room 

Teach light to counterfeit a gloom 

(Milton), and dancing shadows fall 

Fantastic over roof and wall— 

Since your unstill, unsteady glow 

So strangely flickers, dances so. 
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Wireless announcement 


Portia again, I think, has come 
By candlelight from Venice home, 
While, in another Belmont, we 
By candlelight sit down to tea. 
So, out of time, and out of place, 
Shine with your soft and homely 
grace ; 
Now let your little cone of flame 
Put all our brighter lamps to shame, 
And match your single candlepower 
With theirs: this is your finest hour. 
G. H. Vacuins 
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“The people next door are putting ashes on their path—where on earth do they get them?” 


OH WELL, ANYTHING FOR A GRAPH 


— sight of the lugubrious Major Camberley on a 
bus the other day reminded me of the times when 
he used to teach us how to draw graphs at a certain 
staff college not a million miles from Palestine. Prob- 
ably he was not lugubrious until he began doing that; 
indeed, when dealing with his other subjects, such as 
the MeNaghten Rules or the War Establishment of 
an Armoured Division, he was witty and urbane. 

Graphs, however, we felt that he distrusted as 
much as we did. Graphs in the Army are like every- 
thing else in the Army, more rigid and practical than 
in civil life. Major Camberley used to begin by telling 
us “To draw a graph you require first of all a pencil 
with a point on it and secondly a straight ruler”; and 
when we heard those grim words we knew right away 
that we should not be allowed to beguile ourselves 
with such delicate and decorative curves as 


(x 4 y¥,? _ a(x sin yy 
(the hyperbolic lemniscate) or 


a {[*°sinvdv a * cos vdv 
x ~4 ———<——, ¥ = — —— 
2! v! ; 2 v 


(the clothoid or Cornu’s spiral), but would have to 
confine ourselves to angular mountain-ranges illustrat- 
ing the time taken for a division to move from Sarafand 
to Haifa. The untidy, unimaginative exercises that 
we showed up made Major Camberley more lugubrious 
than ever. “Suppose some of you get on to the ‘Q’ 
Staff,” he suggested, ‘“‘and your commander calls for 
a graph—what are you going to do?” Our unanimous 
reply, that we should send for the draughtsman, did 
little to cheer him up. So, we knew perfectly well, 
would he. 


Probably fewer than one per cent of us ever drew 
a graph from the end of that course to the end of the 
war. Somehow, even if you felt the stimulus, there was 
never the time nor the space; and if by any miraculous 
chance there happened to be all three, there would also 
be a battery of twenty-five pounders firing just outside 
your tent, so that, however sharp your pencil and 
straight your ruler, great jagged faults appeared in 
your lines, as a result of which divisions were con- 
stantly meeting one another face to face on one-way 
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routes. Major Camberley was a good practical soldier, 
and must have been well aware that this would be the 
case, yet he plugged away at his graphs for course 
after course. I should like to think that he got an 
M.B.E. for it at least. 


More than an M.B.E., however, I think he would 
have liked to see the graph which I saw later in the 
war at the headquarters of an Army actually engaged 
in operations. It was a graph bigger and more poly- 
chromatic than any produced on that course, even by 
syndicates who sat up all night with their movement- 
tables plotting madly until dawn or a shortfall in 
graph paper put an end to theirlabours. A D.A.Q.M.G. 
and a staff captain had locked themselves in their 
caravan for days preparing it, having their meals 
passed in through the window and being marked down 
by the Camp Commandant on his parade-state as sick 
with jaundice (which, in his experience, was the 
inevitable explanation when an _ officer 
without trace). 

When I saw it it had just reached the stage of 
final polishing. All the pencil lines had been gone over 
in indian ink, and poster colours used to distinguish 
one division (or one route, or one day) from another. 
A lance-corporal draughtsman of the Royal Engineers 
was engaged to do all the writing with a stencil. “Do 
you think General Ronnie will like it?” asked the 
D.A.Q.M.G. (for in that Army we spoke of all our 
senior officers by their first names). 

“T’m sure he will,” I said, “and so do I. Do please 
tell me what it’s all about.” 

“Tt’s the schedule of reliefs of all troops on the 
entire Army front,” the D.A.Q.M.G. said proudly. 
“Shall I explain it to you? It’s Top Secret, of course,” 
he atided, still more proudly. “Look, Corporal Burgess 
is just writing it in the corner.” 

“Please do,” I said. 

The D.A.Q.M.G. spoke lovingly of axes and co- 
ordinates and vehicle densities and harbouring areas 
and times past a point, unrolling his graph a little from 
time to time, for if it had not been kept rolled like a 
papyrus there would have been no room for it in the 
caravan. With his beautifully straight ruler he 
indicated Route A and Route B and the point where 
69 Div left their troop-carrying vehicles and the place 
where 96 Armoured got on to their transporters. 
Feeling that some intelligent comment was needed, 
I asked him “And what are those figures at the 
bottom ?” 

“Where?” the D.A.Q.M.G. asked, leaning forward 
eagerly to explain. 

“Underneath the time figures. Look, this axis” — 
1 demonstrated with his needle-sharp pencil—‘‘is the 
kilometres, an] this one has got the times on it, 0500, 
0530, 0600 and so on, and then underneath those 
you’ve goi: some more figures in red—22, 23, and the 
rest.” 

The D.A.Q.M.G. permitted, himself a short grimace 
of impatience. “TI thought I’d made that clear. Those 
are the dates. You see?—it begins at 0500 hours on 


vanished 


the twentieth, and the last relief is complete by 2100 
hours on the twenty-eighth.” 

“And the graph,” I said, “when is that complete ?”’ 

“IT shall produce it at the morning conference 
to-morrow,” said the D.A.Q.M.G. 

“That is,” I said gently, “at 0900 hours on the 
twenty-ninth.” B. A. Youne 


a a 


THE GREEN LINE 


f ha us, distraught with frost in a white waste, 
The Green Line came as the leviathan moves, 
Ponderous and sure; and stood to our command. 
And the great door rolled back along its polished 
grooves. 


Past hope relieved, we clambered in and laid 
On steel-sprung seats the burden of our cares. 
The tall conductor took his tickets down 
And rode the plunging deck to take our proffered 
fares. 


The ice-bound roads roared dully underneath 
Our moving world of still nd steamy heat. 
We telescoped our necks like sleepy hens, 
And let the white world rip, and thawed our frozen 
feet. 


The long bus rode the ridges down, and took 
The thunder in its springs; and as it went 
The tall conductor twanged his ringing punch 
And whistled from the deeps of unexplored content. 
P. M. Husparp 
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PARDON MY INFUSION 


WISH to say at once that the idea 

that a fashionable hostess has 
ever handed the footman her teapot 
to have its spout blown down is none 
of my conceiving ; blame Mr. Punch’s 
Artist who, without adducing a jot 
of reliable evidence, insists on a 
mention of this barbarous myth. 
He says he knows it used to be done. 
When we arrived at bleak Greenford 
to see more tea in a couple of hours 
than the Allied armies absorbed 
during the whole of the war (over 
two million packets made up daily) 
he lost no time in telling his obses- 
sional tale to Mr. J. E. Davies; this 
tea-taster of fifty years’ tasting 
laughed non-committally with closed 


lips, and then simply spat. In fair- 
ness to him (and, grudgingly, to 
Mr. P.’s A.) I must explain that the 
gesture was purely professional. 
Your tea-taster—they prefer to 
call themselves buyers: you must be 
one to be the other—keeps his swal- 
lowing mechanism under - strict 
control during working hours; his 
epiglottal drawbridge is raised and 
locked, and however insistently his 
stomach cries out for a dish of fine 
Darjeeling or delicate Ceylon it 
knows deep down (so to speak) that 
it will have to wait until tea-time—an 
ordeal which even our own stomachs, 
with nothing better to look forward 
to than an office cup of warm canal- 
water with floating wreckage, find 
hard to endure. With the tea-taster, 
what goes in must be instantly 
expelled. Handsome receptacles, 
nudged along with the foot from one 
bowl to the next, are provided. 
The bow! is not all; behind it is a 
small teapot, its lid inverted on top 
and containing the infused leaf; 
behind the pot is a small square tin 
of the same leaf, but dry (the made 
tea, some high-minded tea addicts 
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may be disturbed to learn, is known 
as the “liquor’’); so to taste twenty 
teas you must consider sixty objects, 
lined up in threes, and must bring 
four of your five senses to bear on 
them. At least, I didn’t actually 
notice Mr. Davies listening to the 
tea, but it is tasted, smelt, touched 
and stared at, all with a poised and 
intense concentration. The taster 
first dips his spoon rapidly into 
several nearby bowls to rid it of ary 
single flavour, fills it from the 
one under immediate examination, 
raises it to his lips, empties it by 
saying “whit” on a sharp inward 
breath, savours with rapid, duck- 
like smackings, turns his head a 
fraction to say “whit” again, on an 
outward breath this time—nervous 
spectators taking an involuntary 
and quite needless pace to the rear— 
studies the colour and consistency 
of the liquor, fingers the dry leaf, 
thumbs the wet, kicks the spittoon 
into its next position and announces 
sternly to a recording assistant 
“Broken orange Pekoe. Average. 
Littledry, ragged. Infusion coppery. 
Two and twopence-halfpenny.” And 
so—on to the next. 

But Mr. Davies, with his “two 
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and twopence-halfpenny,” is living 
in the past, just to show us how, in 
the days before Government bulk- 
buying and controlled distribution 
robbed him and his colleagues of 
their purchasing initiative, samples 
of teas to be put up for auction were 
appraised in advance, and the price 
decided upon which the buyer would 
later be prepared to pay. Very soon 
now these controls are to be relaxed 
and tea auctions will begin again, 
but for the last few years all the 
tasting here has had a somewhat 
restricted function, namely the 
selection of teas for blending into the 
various grades which our wives, if 
they are customers of this firm, 
expect to find in the packet bearing 
their chosen colour of label—or into 
the “shop” teas, which must be as 
good as a reasonable selling price 
and the need for a quick infusion 
will allow. Your cup of tea in these 
particular tea-shops, freshly made 
for you, is the subject of much care- 
ful calculation; for example, its 
small leaf infuses in a minute and a 
quarter, the time estimated to pass 
between the taking of your order 
and the bringing of your teapot. 
(What, you don’t always get served 
as quickly as that? Never mind. 
Junior tasters from Greenford will 
be making their rounds to put that 
right—and anything else in the “ wet 
tea”’ sphere; they will even report on 
the shop’s lighting. “So many 
people,” says Mr. Davies with mild 
impatience, “will taste by appear- 
ance only.”) 

But a phrase of Thackeray's had 
been in my mind. “Why,” he wrote 
plaintively, ‘does the tea generally 
taste of boiled boots?” He was 
referring to tea on ‘steamers, as it 
happens, but perhaps restricted his 


field unnecessarily. Tea so often 
tastes of boiled boots, or Army 
blankets, or soap . . . or nothing at 
all. I felt this was a good oppor- 


tunity to clear up the mystery, if 


only for Thackeray’s sake, but we 
were having lunch at the time, and 
if the experts had gone into the 
matter fully they wouldn’t have got 
any. It didn’t seem fair, preventing 
them from swallowing during swal- 
lowing hours. But I did get the low- 
down on that old milk-first-or-tea- 
first. controversy. Milk first, please. 
If the milk goes in second it suffers 
a terrible shock, becomes scalded, 
obliterates the delicate aroma which 


the blender has achieved with per- 
haps as many as twenty-five con- 
stituent teas and whole spittoonfuls 
of experimentation (for all of which 
you pay good money)—and sub- 


stitutes a faint but pervasive 
flavour of burnt rice pudding. 

Mr. P.’s A. remarked in a forth- 
right conversational sally that he 
invariably saved time in the morn- 
ing by filling his kettle from the hot- 
water tap. The hush that fell on 
those tea men was awful. Mr. 
Davies’ complexion, ordinarily a 
healthy pink, turned to a suffused 
brown earthenware; he put his knife 
and fork together with a tremulous 
hand, and for a moment I thought 
he was going to leave. When he had 
mastered his emotion he moved 
many of us deeply by painting a 
picture of a kettleful of water having 
all the air cruelly stewed out of it 
by gradual or spasmodic heating. 
“Nothing will do,” he pronounced 
with pale impressiveness, “but 
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water boiled fiercely and quickly 
from cold. The water retains its 
oxygen, the tea rises to the surface 
in thorough distribution, every leaf 
is able to breathe, all juices are 
evenly released, the infusion is of 
an equal intensity throughout, the 
liquor is——” 

But someone farther down the 
table had the presence of mind to 
change the subject; I don’t mean 
change it from tea, naturally: as I 
remember it was some esoteric 
criticism of the new season’s crop of 
flowery Pekoe from a Ceylon estate 

the Adam’s Peak, perhaps, or the 

Lover’s Leap. Ceylon gardens are 
of more recent growth than Indian, 
and have such names as this; but 
somehow I am more attracted by 
the Indian gardens—Harchurah, 
Jungpana, Bazaloni, Pabbojan; 
though the Loolecondera is a Ceylon 
estate, and deliciously stimulating 
to the aural palate. 

Later (you are surprised?) we 
had tea. And an ordeal. Challenged 
to distinguish between a good- 
quality tea of the bulk-buying age 
and a lovingly created blend of the 
kind which will again be on the 
market in a month or two we felt a 
surge of unease. Supposing, after 
all we had been taught, we picked 
the wrong one? But we need have 
had no fear. On our way home, still 
savouring that rhapsodical second 
cup, I told Mr. P.’s A. that I doubted 
whether I could survive until the 
day when it should be available for 
my very own caddy. 

He agreed, but there was a far- 
away look in his eye. “All the 
same,” he said—‘‘I shall draw a 
picture of a footman blowing down 
a spout.” 

And, of course, he has. 

J. B. Boornroyp 








The Girl Aboard the Lugger 


Rogers —-EpmMonp Ryan 


{The Breaking Point 


Harry Morgan—Joun GanrireLp 


Leond—Partricita NEAL 


AT THE PICTURES 
The Breaking Point—The Dark Man 


" !OR some reason I never 

k did read Ernest Hem- 
rmnaway’s To Have and 

—z— Have Not, but I know it 
Pe consisted of three stories 
and I know one of them was filmed 
about six years ago in a very much 
adapted form (but under that title) 
with Bogart and Bacall. That film 
| forget so completely that if 1 
hadn’t seen the fact stated I 
wouldn’t be certain that The Break- 
ing Point (Director: MicHAaEL 
CurtTIz) was not another adaptation 
of the same story. Apparently it’s a 
different one of the three; in- any. 
event the film turns out to be very 
good indeed, and I think I shall 
remember it longer. This time 
Joun GARFIELD is Harry Morgan, 
the man who owns (precariously) 
a motor-boat in which he takes 
wealthy or apparently wealthy 
customers out big-game fishing, and 
he plays the part extremely well. 
{le has an anxious wife who wants 
him to give up the boat and take a 
safe inland job, but he won’t (“I’m 
a boat-jockey—that’s all I know”). 
Pressed for money when a customer 
bilks him in Mexico, he is tempted 
uw use his boat to smuggle some 
Chinese into the States, and later, 
when this has ended disastrously, he 
is half-blackmailed into using it to 
provide escape for some hold-up men. 
The climax, when he fights the four 
men on the boat, resumbles that of 
another Bogart film (Key Largo), 
though still more exciting; but the 
film is full of good things in a 
quieter key than this. The domestic 
episodes are admirably done, the 


water-front scenes splendidly au- 
thentic to eye and ear; throughout 
the photography (Tep McCorp) is 
brilliant, dramatic, cunning in con- 
trast and design. This is not merely 
a first-rate thriller; a good thriller 
can still be superficial and empty. 
This is satisfying because it has real 
character and more than a hint of 
emotional depth. 


The Dark Man _ (Director 
JEFFREY DELL) is, I believe, the 
first of Mr. De1’s films—as usual, 
he wrote the script as well as direct- 
ing—not to be a light comedy. It 
is another thriller, in essence a 
routine suspense-and-pursuit job; 
about the structure, the theme, the 
narrative framework there is nothing 
at all unusual ; but the piece is done 
so well that it acquires the fresh, 
sparkling quality that makes such 
things absorbingly enjoyable. It is, 


in fact, a matter of pure style; if 


you are concerned with nothing but 
the story you may be unimpressed, 
but people who have seen enough 
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films to acquire some detachment 
and a taste for exercising their ap- 
preciation on matters of technique 
should find it a treat—a small-scale 
one, and perhaps (see above) super- 
ficial and empty, but still a treat. 
The scene is a seaside town, which 
many people will recognize and all 
will find credible, and there is no 
mystery: we-see the Dark Man com- 
mit murder, we are shown how it 
was that a young repertory actress 
saw him at an awkward moment 
afterwards,and we feel the mounting 
suspense as he plans to make away 
with what he believes to be the one 
witness who can incriminate him. 
The big contrived climax is a chase 
across the hillocks of shingle on an 
artillery range, from dusk to dark 
(the change of light is shown with 
great visual skill and imagination). 
The main characters are conven- 
tional; there are pleasing small-part 
sketches, but what lifts the film out 
of the ruck is the crisp, bright style 


with which it uses its seaside 


location. 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
For London readers there is also 
Kim among the new ones: recogniz- 
ably Kipling’sstory, and very good to 
look at, though young Dean Stock- 
WELL in the name part strongly 
suggests an Indian Huckleberry Finn. 
Most noteworthy releases are 
two photographed plays: Harvey 
(10/1/51), which has an excellent 
performance by JAMES STEWART art! 
much good, as well as some doubtfyl, 
fun; and The Glass Menagerie 
(8/11/50), a slight story made enter- 
taining by acting and dialogue. 
RicHARD MALLETT 


(The Dark Man 


The Girl Who Knew Too Much 


Det.-Insp. Jack Viner—Epwarp UNDrRDOWN 
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THE MOBILE 


NEW word was added to 
the dictionary of art when 
Mr. Alexander Calder, an American 
artist (who had been trained as an 
engineer) made his first “mobile” 
in 1931. Recent examples, now on 
view at the Lefevre Gallery in 
London, : are still novel and may 
startle the visitor who has never 
seen one before or forgot, in the war 
and after, that there were 
such things. In appearance 
it is something like what 
one imagines the Flying 
Island of Laputa to have 
been, from Dean Swift’s 
description. It consists of 
more or less geometrical shapes in 
wood and metal, poised in space. 
Give it a flip of the finger, place it in 
a strong current of air, and the parts 
will (in the Euclidean sense) “de- 
scribe” various figures in relation 
to one another. An angle broadens 
or narrows as intersecting forms 
move: a curve swells or flattens: 
thombs and ellipses expand and 
contract. Having gone through a 
series of these motions the whole 
contraption at length swings neatly 
back to its point of rest. 

What, you may ask, is its pur- 
pose? In purely practical terms it 
has none. It is a kind of machine 
which plays rather than works. It 
is not a geometry lesson for some 
fantastic modern school where the 
“use of the mobile” takes the place 
of Dr. Blimber’s “ use of the globes.” 
It is intended to give pleasure of a 
sort to the eye. What you do with 
it is to set it in a room and occasion- 
ally put it through its paces for the 
benefit of yourself and friends. It 
remains to be decided whether it is 
a toy, a joke, or a piece of “ad- 
vanced” sculpture. In a certain 
measure it is all three. 

The movement, which is very 
cleverly contrived, makes it an 
entertaining toy, no harder to 
appreciate than the toy acrobats 
that will teeter wildly on the edge of 
a table but always regain their 
equilibrium. In this respect the 
“mobile” may be equally attractive, 
so universal is the interest of 
movement, to adults, children—and 
kittens. As a joke it is rather more 


subtle. The joke seems to be on the 
machine, on, that is to say, machines 
which do a serious job. Of them the 
““mobile,” efficient and at the same 
time useless, is a caricature. The 
precision with which it achieves 
nothing is Laputan in its implication 
of satire. Put it among real 
machines, it would instantly be 
recognized as a_traitor—or a 
“drone’”’—in their midst. 
There are probably people 
who respect machines too 
highly to be amused by this 
intruder, but if you are 
capable of seeing a frivolous 
side to wires and nuts and 
sheets of metal you may look on the 
“‘mobiliser” as another, more aus- 
terely humorous, Heath Robinson. 
The important question is where 
the “mobile” stands as a work of 
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art. It would be unfair to its 
author to suggest that he is not 
entirely serious in the attempt to 
find a connection between mathe- 
matical order and beauty. That the 
connection exists there can be no 
doubt, but he tries to force them 
into being too nearly identical. Like 
the rest of the abstract art (of which 
it is. a variant) the “mobile” is 
desperately limited and on a level 
below that of sculpture in the com- 
plete sense of the word. That it is an 
ingenious toy, a frustrated mechan- 
ism, is a measure of its failure to get 
very far. It is possible to imagine 
Leonardo da Vinci making a 
‘““mobile”—but not, perhaps, more 
than one. Having finished his 
mechanical jeu d’esprit he would 
turn to real sculpture in another 
frame of mind—clothing the bones 
with living tissue and looking afresh 
at life. Wirtu1am Gaunt 








BENDING IT 


] ALWAYS think there is exactly 
one way of enjoying a book—to 
catch sight of it on your neighbour’s 
table just as you are taking your 
leave ... 

“Ha! High Tide. Is it good?” 

“Very good. Take it.” 

And five minutes later to be in 
bed with the lovely thing. 

However, sometimes when I am 
passing the door of the public 
library an idea strikes me, and I 
shuffle in. 

“Can I help you?” 

“T was wondering whether you 
had that new life of Lucrezia 
Borgia .. .” 

“ Borgia?” 

mp te 

“ Biography ?” 

“*Er—yes.” 

“Tn the far corner, under B.” 

“As a matter of fact it’s a new 
book ...” I never try for any but 
a new book. I only read in bed and 
with my meals. The senior books 
from the library bear witness too 
vividly to the fact that others share 
my habit (of reading with my 
meals). But occasionally I strike 
lucky, and nothing gives the -rate- 
payer (at 18/4d. in the £) a sweeter 


& 


illusion of getting something for 
nothing, or of harnessing the forces 
whose slave he is, than carrying 
away from the public library a clean 
new book. 
“In the far corner. 
that’s where it'll be.” 
Obediently I shuffle off to the 
far corner. She is determined to 
help me. It is no use my fetching 
up anywhere except opposite the 
BORs. Bonaparte, Bonaparte, 
Bonaparte, BORGIA ... Here we 
are. There are plenty of books 
about the Borgias, all bound in 
leather of an indescribable colour 
that must have been laid 
about 1909. I take one down 
gingerly in my gloved hands. It 
opens stiffly at a well-printed 
brownish page with just a few soup- 
stains. A fan-shaped stamp in the 
margin says “‘Shepherd’s Vale 
Public Library.” The smell that I 
could identify anywhere blindfold 
and nose-gagged rises to my nostrils. 
I replace the book and shuffle back. 
“Not in?” 
“T’m afraid 
much.” 
“Have 
catalogue ?”’ 


If it’s in, 


down 


not. Thanks so 


you looked ‘in the 
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BACK ROOM JOYS 


COPING NEATLY WITH OUR FISH 


YERTAIN sorts of fish, 


In addition to their attractions as a dish, 


Offer the special qualification 


Of rewarding skilled manipulation— 
In particular the herring, the sole, 


Served whole. 


There being no opportunity for revision 
All depends upon the first incision. 
With what painstaking, finicky niceness—but firmness— 


it's made, 


With what deftness do we now insert the blade, 
Ease it along the bones (which are where we expected), 
Give a turn of the wrist and, lo! filets de poisson, dissected— 


No hint of a blunder— 
A boneless wonder! 
An absolute demonstration 


Of how to do the operation! 


We feel we have surgeon’s hands—lithe-muscled, unerring. 


And we can eat the herring. 


Justin RicHarpson 
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“Oh, I wont worry. .. .” 

“Tt’s the card-index system . . . 
under both titles and authors.” 

I shuffle over to the spot and 
pull out the drawer marked A-C. 
I even take off one glove and flip 
along the cards. 

“It seems you’ve not got it.” 
I replace my glove. 

“It’s a new book, you say?” 

“Well, out about a month. I 
just thought you might have it.” 

“Would you like to suggest it ?” 

“Suggest it?” 

“To come up before the com- 
mittee.” 

“Oh, it’s of no importance.” 

But she has already laid down a 
form before me and points where I 
am to write. 

“Author’s 
lisher.” 

“T don’t know the price or the 
publisher.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter.” She has 
handed me a pen dipped in ink. 

I write what I know and push 
the form over to her. 

“In the box behind you, with 
the wide slot. Folded, please.” 

As I turn back I am putting on 
my gloves and tightening up my 
muffler. “Thank you so...” But 
again she has manceuvred a pen into 
my hand and is pointing with a 
shining finger-nail. 

‘Your name and address.’ 

‘My name and address?” 

“On this postcard. We send it 
to you when the book comes in.” 

“What splendid service.” , I 
readjust my glasses once again aha 
write. Now I have got my muffler 
settled. 

“Tt’ll be a penny.” 

“A penny!” All the disen- 
chanted ratepayer rises in me... . 

“Yes, for the stamp.” 

‘T haven’t got a penny. I don’t 
want the postcard. Desire is over. 
It died before I got to Bonaparte. 
I never bend them. There are no 
joys to me but joys that fly. You 
know Blake’s poem. .. .” 

“Pardon? Did you say Blake’s 
Poems?” 

I gaze into her eager eyes, the 
eyes, I realize, of the Welfare 
State. 

“T said I'll have to trouble you 
for change,” I said. 


name, price, pub- 
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“This free cocktail is frightful!” 


SYMPOSIUM 


A DRAMATIC FRAGMENT 


Canon Ticcie. Ever since the rule in Merryweather 
and Nixon was abolished 

Dr. O’Grapy. Ha? 

Canon TiccLe. Don’t you care for general conversa- 
tion? This is a titbit I picked up in a Strand coffee 
house. 

Dr. O’'Grapy. The salt of conversation is not informa- 
tion but personal adventure, like that of my 
brother Murphy, who had the queer experience of 
being kissed by the Blarney Stone. 

Canon TiccLe. I prefer ampler themes, like the 
difference between Classicism and Romanticism in 
English Meteorology. 

Dr. O’Grapy. 
than this 
exhumed ? 

Canon TIGGLE. 


What could be more narrowly personal 
Merryweather ‘and Nixon you’ve 
They ope a magic casement on the 
whole question of contribution between joint tort 
feasors, a rich sea of speculation, whereas your 
brother Murphy exudes the fustiness of family life. 


17 


After a day spent with my own brother I feel 
mentally stunted—all that ventriloquism and 
Latin verse. Now here is a little remark I overheard 
in my club—— 

Dr. O’Grapy. Do you mean your brother’s patter 
is composed in Latin verse, or has he two 
hobbies ? 

Canon Tiecie. Latin verse is his bread and butter, 
ventriloquism the product of an urge to shine 
before his inferiors. As I was about to say, the 
sculpture of Cambodia has interesting affinities 
with the music of Palestrina. 

Dr. O’Grapy. 


What inferiors? Don’t scurry so. 
Canon TIGGLE. 


Those can’t do Latin verse. 
You can also compare Cambodian sculpture to the 
landscape gardening of William Kent, though with 
more difficulty. 

Motity Pentacon. Excuse me, but I overheard you 
discussing what makes conversation poshish. Now 
the gang that I go about with say the only thing 


who 
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worth talking about is statistics. We love capping 
one another’s facts. Do you know that the 
average age of English centenarians is a hundred- 
and-two ? 
O’Grapy. What a wild dream of a fact! Yes, I 
could live with a fact like that. 
Canon TicGcte. If there were anything that could be 
dignified with the name of conversation I should 
firmly change it. I sigh and lead anew, this time 
using a quotation from an elderly lady with much 
of whom I recently shared a seat on a bus. The 
weakness of the later Mercian kings was fiscal 
haziness. 

O’Grapy. Does your brother manage to return 

these conversational volleys of yours? 

Canon TicGie. Only through the medium of a 
sardonic-looking doll called Hooper. You cannot 
argue with a man whose replies are not only 
indirect but couched in one of the more primitive 
dialects of Lancashire. 

Motity Pentacon. If all the market crosses in 
Lancashire were placed end to end it would 
indubitably cause comment. 

Dr. O’Grapvy. I need succour. Will you, sir, stop 
passing by and tell us what you think is the essence 
of polite converse ? 

Jim BuLLDay. Swapping yarns. Know the one about 
Izzy Newton? Stop me and buy it. (Laughs 
slowly and forcibly.) An apple fell off a tree and 
he said “‘Eppur si muove.” Then there’s the one 
about Jenny Lind... 

Canon Ticate. Good talk should not leave me as far 
behind as this. Wait a minute while I get provoca- 
tive. The three-dimensional film represents a 
reaction against the primacy of surface in modern 
art. I'll cite some examples of two-dimensional 
films so that you can measure the extent of the 
development for yourselves: Way Down East, The 
Battleship Potemkin, Old Mother Riley's Revenge. 

Jim Butipay. I have never been befogged before, 
though I’ve often read about it. 

Canon TicGLe. Even though I am out of your depth, 
if you listen attentively your stunted mind may 
put forth new shoots. 

Mo.tiy Pentacon. Many cheers! I have just remem- 
bered it—8.6. The gang are having a Statistical 
Tea on Saturday and I’m going as the specific 
gravity of cadmium. 

Mrs. Waypr-PLonsnaw. I can tell by your avid 
expressions that a real conversational ‘mélée is 
going on. Can I join you? 

Canon Tiacie. Optimism still grips me in its relent- 
less talons and I’ll try you with this: Tolstoy is 
the W. G. Grace of the Roman de Meeurs. 

Mrs. WaypsE-PLonsHaw. How true that is! One 
would never have guessed by looking at you that 
you were likely to drop anything so perceptive. 
Would you, in your turn, agree that Gentile Bellini 
is the frame-maker’s dream ? 

Canon Tiaete. What an insufferably middlebrow 
remark! 


Dr. 


Dr. 


Dr. 


JIM 
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O’Gravy. Don’t abash the colleen like that. 
Acushla, I’ll play you a jig on my surgical saw and 
life will begin anew for you. 

Butipay. If it’s cheering up you need, I know 
a good trick with three matches and a wine-glass. 
Unfortunately, it also needs an eclipse of the moon. 

Frxis 
R. G. G. Price 
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OCHRE 


O colour [ dislike as much as ochre; 

Dislike it even more, I think, than mauve. 
Once, I remember, when we lived at Hove, 
Our temporary handy-cook, Jim Coker 
(Used to be in the Merchant Navy—stoker), 
Left some concoction on the kitchen stove .. . 
It was, I think, a slice of slithy tove 
Boiled up with rancid butter, stirred with poker, 


And thickened with some compound used for 
cleaning ; 
The smell of it, remembered, makes me wince. 
Jim Coker said, against the mantel leaning, 
He’d thought up something out of last week's 
mince... 
Anyway, it was ochre, that’s my meaning. 
And I’ve disliked the colour ever since. 
R. P. Lister 
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LETTERS 


“No matins here of birds ; not 
a rock partridge-cock calling with 
hilarious guffaw over the 
waterless desolation.” 

# # # it * 

All who hope to write with force 
and clarity must be prepared to 
devote infinite pains to the search 
for the right word. “Proper words, 
in proper places, make the true 
definition of a style.”—Dean Swift. 
“There is only one word which will 
‘get home.’”—Guy N. Pocock. The 
experienced writer learns in the 
course of years to “taste” words 
as an expert tastes a vintage wine, 
experimenting, comparing, apprais- 
ing, rejecting, until he is satisfied 
that he has achieved the best that 
lies in his power. I suggest that we 
should try to apply this test to the 
passages by William Wordsworth 
and C. M. Doughty which appear at 
the head of this article, in particular 
rolling round the tongue, if I may 
so put it, the words “ 
and “hilarious guffaw.” 

Something is amiss. 

Now the fact is that these words 
were not used by Wordsworth and 
Doughty: considered, yes, very 
possibly—but rejected because the 
writers, stimulated to a super- 
normal level, were able to do 
better. Let us substitute the proper 
words, “garment” and “blithe- 
some chuckle” — “garment” in the 
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waistcoat” 
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THE WRITER’S CRAFT 
Vill. CHOOSING THE RIGHT WORD 
HIS City now doth, like a 
waistcoat, wear 
The beauty of the morning. . . .” 


Wordsworth passage, 
The result is perfection. 

How is it done? Well, we will 
imagine for a moment that we are 
Wordsworth, hammering away at 
Westminster Bridge. We are pretty 
safe in assuming that a stage 
occurred at which the poet would 
be repeating to himself: 


naturally. 


“This City now doth, 
thing, wear 


like a some- 


. The beauty of the morning.” 


Perhaps he was not at that moment 
on the heights, but simply waiting 
for inspiration. He had probably got 
as far as a vague idea of some kind 
of dress (in the glowing crucible of 
the poet’s mind any thought of 
headgear would wither in an instant) 
and was gazing abstractedly into 
the river, mechanically considering 
and rejecting various disyllabic 
articles of clothing. The accent 
would have to be on the first 
syllable of course, but as Words- 
worth, his inward fires mounting, 
would quickly discover, almost all 
disyllabic articles of clothing are so 
accented. ‘“Burnous” is an excep- 
tion, but it would probably be given 
up without a pang. “Greatcoat,” 
“toga,” “poncho,”  ‘“surplice,” 
“jacket,” “nightshirt ” — these 
would no doubt be rejected with a 
fierce shake of the head. “Mantle” 
and “‘ vestment”’ would receive mpre 
serious consideration, and it was at 
this point, I think, perhaps while 
brooding over the precise difference 
in effect between the words “mantle” 
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and, say, “waistcoat” that Words- 
worth kindled in good earnest. It 
would come to him in a flash that 
there was a hint of awkwardness in 


associating a city with any garment ° 


into which the arms must be thrust: 
buttons, too, he might well consider 
out of place. The idea of a certain 


ambiguity would next present itself 


to his mind, and immediately after, 
unless I am very much mistaken, 
the word “garment.” 

It may be that my readers will 
contend that although a poet must 
indeed pick his words with the most 
anxious care and deliberation, such 
meticulousness would be quite im- 
possible in the hurly-burly of 
modern journalism. In a report on 
a boxing match, or in a “How to 
Make” article, is all this tasting and 
savouring really necessary? Well. 
returning for a moment to Doughty 
and his “blithesome chuckle,” it is 
my opinion that had he been dealing 
with the construction of a rustic 
garden seat, instead of with the 
Arabian desert, each word would 
still have been, as C. E. Montague 
finely expressed it, “tried for its life 
in the pitiless just court of a 
supreme artist seeking the perfect 
means to his end ”’—although in this 
case Doughty would no doubt have 
availed himself of phrases of a very 
different kind. 

An unfailing source of inspira- 
tion in the search for the right word 
will be found in Roget’s Thesaurus, 
a work which should be on the desk 
of every ambitious young writer. 
A practical example taken from my 
own personal experience may serve 
to show how Roget can help us. 

Some years ago, while writing 
an account of a cricket match, it 
happened that I wished to convey 
the impression that a certain player 
had appeared resentful on being 
viven out l.b.w. At first I wrote: 
“Smith seemed incensed by the 
decision, and flounced from the 
wicket in a towering passion.” This 
was altogether too strong, and I 
turned to my Thesaurus, intending 
to find a substitute for “in a tower- 
ing passion.” Under the heading 
“Resentment” I found about a page 
of words and phrases—some too 
violent, as for example “fury,” 
“desperation,” “to show one’s 


teeth,” “to stamp, quiver, swell or 
foam with rage,” and so on: and 
others from which I felt that I could 
well make a choice—“ moodiness,” 
‘“‘umbrage,” “in a stew,” etc. 

I now wrote: “Smith 
flounced moodily from the wicket” 
—and immediately found myself 
displeased with the word “flounced.” 
Referring to the index, and rejecting 
“trimming” and “fold,” I turned to 
“agitation.” Here I found nothing 
of value—verbs such as “writhe,” 
“totter,”: “curvet,” “prance” and 
so on (the writer who was content 
with “Smith . . . curvetted moodily 
from the wicket” would be slap- 
dash indeed)—and I had recourse 
to the remaining choice, “quick 
motion.” This also proved dis- 
appointing, and after glancing 
through various rather unsuitable 
suggestions—‘‘swift as a lamp- 
lighter,” “to scamper, scud, scoot, 
lope,” ‘“‘take to one’s heels” and 
many more—I decided to make a 
different approach and began to 
examine the section headed ‘“Slow- 
ness.” 

By now time was getting on. I 
wanted to be fair to Smith, but I 
must confess that I soon found 
myself considering substitutes such 
as “steal along,” “waddle” and 
“mince” with something very 
near to desperation. However, | 


P 


persevered, and at last hit upon 
the word “saunter.” Substituting 
“grieved” for “incensed,” I now 
wrote: “Smith seemed grieved by 
the decision and sauntered moodily 
from the wicket.” 

The whole thing must have 
occupied me for at least twenty 
minutes; but then, suppose that I 
had carelessly dashed in my first 
version or, worse still, had written: 
“Foaming with rage, Smith took to 
his heels and loped from the wicket 
like a lamplighter” ? Well, I should 
have thrown aside my artistic in- 
tegrity, for one thing, and I should 
probably have received a stiff letter 
from Smith, for another. 

Practice makes perfect, and it 
may be that in time the young 
writer will begin to feel independent 
of his Thesaurus. Wordsworth 
needed no such book to tell him that 
he could find something more suit- 
able than a raincoat or a sweater 
for city wear—if I may permit 
myself a minor witticism—but we 
may be sure that he would never 
have attained these heights had he 
not been prepared in his youth—-I 
quote from Roget—to strain every 
nerve, to put his best foot foremost, 
to leave no stone unturned, to move 
heaven and earth and to go at it 
tooth and nail. We must be content 
to do the same. T. S. Warr 
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WINTER PLOUGHING 


POLLO’S plough-team passes, 
the short day-labour’s done: 
Oh, palely gleam the brasses 
of the horses of the sun, 
Their hooves in shadow stumble, 
the last-turned furrows crumble, 
with flanks and shoulders heaving 
5, they crest the headland, leaving 
* each seam and field to run 
in darkness, into one. 


To frost and wind these shallow Z pie , * As) 
creased furrows must submit ; ies Hi» Oe 
in starlight to lie fallow in Se DIN 
until the soil is fit , nm DLA TK 
for harrow-teeth to break it f4 awe 4 a ; : 
and drill and roller make it rH ij, pad HT ' »\ 
aware of its right season LT} Hy i} TL 
beyond our human reason Pye 
and, by God’s ancient writ, 
the young corn covers it. 
R. C. Sortven 
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THE OTHER MAN 
is YOU 


JICKING apples on a rickety 

ladder or dodging across Pic- 
cadilly in a rush hour, we are 
buoyed up by the ancient human 
conviction of personal immunity. 
The bullet, the skid, the earth- 
quake can never be aimed at us. 
Without a touch of this deep- 


grained superstition modern life, 
its mechanical dangers growing con- 
tinually, would be intolerable, but 
the facts suggest that to depend on 


the unpleasant happening only to 
the other man is an increasingly 
poor bet. 

Did you know, for instance, 
that every year in this country 
eight thousand people are killed in 
and about their own homes, and for 
reasons as futile as a faulty gas tap, 
a loose stair rod, or a moment's care- 
lessness with a match? This is a sur- 
prising figure, more than twice as 
big as the number of those killed on 
the roads, and ten times as big as 
that for industry. It becomes less 
surprising, however, if you think 
back over the narrow escapes you 
have probably had yourself even in 
the last year: a dropped kettle, a 
short-circuit, a rail grabbed just in 
time. The Stone Age was not so well 
appointed, but its domestic gadgets 
were blunter and less inflammable. 

That all sounds very gloomy, yet 
I have every hope that this is going 
to be a cheerful article, for it is about 
a group of clever specialists who are 
doing their best to signpost some of 
our dangers and teach us to avoid 
them. They call themselves the 


Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Accidents, and they are mainly con- 
cerned with education and propa- 
ganda. They started in 1916 as the 
London Safety First Council, and 
after being known for a time as the 


National Safety First Association 
they took their present title in 1941, 
a year in which Safety First took on 
a slightly unrealistic ring. 

This Society is a non-profit- 
making body supported by local 
authorities, educational and welfare 
movements, road-user groups, and 
industrial and transport concerns. 
Its object is the prevention of 
accidents of all kinds, and it acts 
as a centre of information. Through 
area organizations it is linked with 
local authorities all over Great 
Britain, and brings together on 
Safety Committees representatives 
of various interested bodies. It puts 
out a wide selection of excellent 
publications, ranging from technical 
pamphlets to children’s comics, it 
runs national campaigns, and in short 
does everything it can by expert 
advice to make accidents less likely 
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and us more careful. Proof of the 
value of its propaganda lies in the 
fact that since petrol was freed from 
rationing road casualties are lower 
by eight per cent than they were 
in 1938, although there are a million 
more vehicles on the road and 
nearly three million more people in 
the country. 

The work of the Society falls 
into three sections, Home, Road, 
and Industry (to take them in the 
order of their. casualty figures). 
To improve conditions in the home 
is much the hardest task, because 
it is easier to persuade a man not 
to put his head into machinery or 
step in front of a bus than it is to 
persuade him that a worn electric 
flex can set his house alight. There 
is a basic human belief that home is 
naturally secure, and to overcome 
this frantic optimism is a long and 
tortuous business. The principal 
women’s organizations and the 
nursing and ambulance associations 
help to pass on the Society’s advice 
to housewives; Medical Officers of 
Health are also its firm allies. Clinics 
and nursery schools are showered 
with attractive booklets plugging 
the menace of pointed scissors, 
the need for cat-nets over prams, 
the edibility of teddy-bears’ eyes 
unless sewn in. Such warnings 
may seem pathetically obvious, but 
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30 are the roots of nearly all acci- 
dents, once they have been pointed 
out. The Society is interested not 
only in the contents but also in the 
design of the home, impressing on 
architects the importance of safety 
factors. Odd steps, twisting stairs 
and fireplaces without guard attach- 
ments are on its black list. 

With much of the Society’s 
work for road safety you are doubt- 
less familiar, probably without real- 
izing the source. It is responsible 


for a large part of the National 
Road Safety Campaign, launched in 
1945 by the Ministry of Transport 
with the introduction of the swoon- 
ing widow to a startled public. Its 
aim here is better behaviour by all 


users of the roads. Safe-driving 
awards, films, exhibitions, pam- 
phlets, posters, and the Cycling 
Safety scheme for children are 
all making the individual more 
conscious of his own responsibility. 
The backing of school-teachers and 
the police is immensely helpful. 

Feeling that a visual demon- 
stration of the rights and wrongs of 
road behaviour would be a useful 
addition to its armoury, the Society 
two years ago opened RoSPA House, 
in Knightsbridge, hard by St. 
George’s Hospital. This is a fascinat- 
ing exhibition, ahead of anything of 
its kind in the world, and anyone 
with an hour to spare, and pre- 
pared to make it two hours, is 
strongly recommended to visit it. 
Children have to be dragged ruth- 
lessly away from cunningly arranged 
attractions, every one of which gilds 
a pill of potent wisdom. 


When Mr. Punch’s Artist and I 
went there we watched L.C.C. 
school-girls gathered like hawks 
round a magnetic table on which a 
foolhardy child about an inch high 
was embroiling itself and others in 
hair-raising crashes at a cross-roads. 
After each indiscretion the class had 
to explain the midget’s errors to an 
avuncular instructor, who then 
proved how simply and safely it 
could all have been done. No lesson 
could have been more telling; and 
great ingenuity has gone to the 
making of a long series ofinstruction- 
al panels, some of them guessing- 
games, which light up when you 
push a button. 

The pills for the adult, to make 
him a better driver, rider, or 
pedestrian, are just as exciting. 
Round the rooms on tables are 
models of different types of road 
intersection on which little electric 
cars cover themselves with glory or 
disgrace. A working model of the 
ideal road junction of the now dis- 
tant future mixes tiny cars without 
risk. A car and motor-cycle, both 
stripped, underline the importance 
of maintenance. There is also a 
battery of mechanical trainers, and 
of these the Miles, a cousin of the 
Link trainers of the Royal Air 
Force, was for me the cream of the 
whole place. Anyone can pay a 
small fee for instruction in it, and 
anyone who comes through without 
a rap over the knuckles is a very 
good driver. You sit at normal 
controls in a darkened room, and as 
soon as you let in the clutch the 
road in a panorama on a screen 
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ahead begins to move towards you. 
Speed and direction are in your 
hands. The illusion of reality is so 
complete that I had a moment of 
genuine terror when my instructor 
walked across. At30 m.p.h. he fiashed 
a red “sop!” on the screen, and a 
gauge showed I had travelled nearly 
forty feet before pulling up. I found 
this a very sobering thought. 

The third side of the Society’s 
activities, in industry, is just as 
vital, but thanks to Factories Acts 
and the smooth operation of Works 
Safety Committees (to which the 
Society has contributed) the annual 
fatality rate has now dropped to 
nine hundred. 

Last year the Society ran its 
Children’s Safety Campaign, which 
brought a healthy fall in child fatal- 
ities. This year it is concen- 
trating on a Courtesy Campaign to 
make our roads less like a battle- 
field. If only we could all learn to 
blame ourselves first, and the other 
fellow last, we should be a little 
nearer to civilization. 

Eric Keown 
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“Just sits there toying with her food.” 


TURNING POINT FOR LUCY 


“W/70U'll never guess!” said Mrs. 
Venner, sailing into the flatlet 

with an armful of groceries: 

“Lucy’s downstairs again!” 

I closed my eyes, and a tin of 
pineapple chunks rolled under the 
sideboard. 

“That Rep at Gaunt-on-Sea,” 
said Mrs. Venner, bending for the 
chunks and pouring rice in the fire- 
place, “gave her the pip in the 
finish, and no wonder. Know what 
they did?” 

“No,” I said. 

“Put on Macbeth!” said Mrs. 
Venner. 

I pouted sympathetically. 

“And what d’you think?” she 
went on. “Half the costumes never 


turned up, and Lucy had to be 
Second Witch in an old frock of 
her Auntie Maud’s. Macbeth wore 
chenille curtains with the rings 
still on, and his wife said she’d a 
good mind to accept an offer to tour 
A Royal Divorce in Australia, so 
they gave her her notice, and she 
screamed the place down. Banquo 
got in a huff because he only had 
one boot, and nobody cared, so he 
hid the cauldron for spite, and the 
witches had to use a coal-scuttle.” 

“The tomato sauce is under that 
chair,” I said. 

“Only eighty in on the Monday,” 
said Mrs. Venner, retrieving the 
sauce and dropping a bag of sugar, 
“not counting the paper. They were 
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up against Gregory Peck at the 
Odeon, and a hypnotist at the Pier 
Pavilion that made you stick pins 
in yourself without noticing. Thirty 
walked out and had it hi-ding-dong 
with the old lady in the box-office, 
because nobody knew their lines 
and their hats kept falling off. The 
old lady said it was an act of God, 
and kept the two-and-nines as calm 
as you like. Is that your tin of 
milk or mine?” 

**Mine,” I said. 

“Then the local paper said it 
was a travesty, and the manager 
cancelled the adverts, and no one 
knew what was on. It’s not good 
enough, is it?” 

“No,” I said. ‘Not really.” 

“T mean, you don’t want to see 
Macbeth at all unless you’re at your 
wits’ end, but you do expect to see 
it proper, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Anyhow, so many people left 
the company that they had to put 
on Private Lives without the maid. 
That was the last straw for Lucy, 
because she knows the maid back- 
wards, French and all, so she in 
with her notice and left as well. 
And if they don’t send her basket 
on she’s going to sue them, because 
it’s got her cameo brooch in and 
a signed photo of Tyrone Power. 
Well, wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes,” 
would.” 

“Mind you,” said Mrs. Venner, 
“she’s not really worried. The 
was a bit in the paper where a big 
star said you shouldn’t stay no 
longer than three years in Rep, 
because it’ll do you no good after 
that. Get out then, she says, and 
go on in the West End. Good idea, 
isn’t it?” 

“Splendid,” I said. 

“Well, that’s what Lucy’s going 
to do. She didn’t really want to, 
because she'll miss all her friends, 
and seeing the country and all. 
But if she must,” said Mrs. Venner, 
opening the door with her elbow 
and backing out, “I suppose she'll 
have to. Cheerio.” 

“Cheerio,” I said. And as I 
picked two lumps of sugar out of 
my turn-up a blithe voice carolled 
in the flat below that there is no 
business like show business. 


I said, “I suppose I 
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* ELL, and what’s the matter 
with you?” said the doctor. 
“Returning the empties, or what?” 
“Tt’s those pills you gave me. 
They haven’t done me a scrap of 
good. I’ve not had a decent night’s 
sleep for weeks, and I’m worn out.” 
“Did you take a pink one and a 
white one, as directed ?”’ 

“Not the slightest use: in fact 
they seem to keep me awake.” 

“Rubbish! Have you made a 
conscious effort to relax, starting 
with the big toe and so on, according 
to my instructions?” 

“Relax! Now look here, doctor, 
it’s about time——” 

“All right, keep your shirt on. 
No—as you were—please remove 
it.” 

He listened to my heart, in- 
vited me to cough, took my pulse 
and tied one of those rubber things 
round my bowling-arm: he doodled 
with my reflexes—as doctors will 
when they are playing for time— 
and then emitted a long and 
significant “Ah!” 

“You’ve found something?” 
! said anxiously, but with overtones 
of bravado. 

“Tell me,” he said, “do you 
sleep at all?” 

“Well, yes, I suppose I must 
at times. Trouble is I’m always 
waking up: never sleep more than 
an hour or two at a stretch.” 

“T see. And do you wake up at 
the same time every night? I mean, 
is there any particular pattern of 
sleeplessness ?” 

“Yes, I usually sleep fairly well 
until about 1.45, and then again 
between 3.30 and 4.15. And I some- 
times manage to drop off for a few 
minutes round about six o’clock.” 

“British time, of course?” 

“T’d much rather you treated 
my case seriously, doctor.” 

“TI meant—not Australian 
time?” 

“T don’t get it,” I said curtly. 

“Well, it’s as I thought. You ’re 
sleeping soundly until just before 
noon, Australian time; you ’retaking 
another nap during the luncheon 
interval at 1.30, their time, and you 
doze again at tea. No need to 

worry: it’s quite common. Major 





SLEEPY TIME DOWN SOUTH 


Francis and Alec Wilson are having 
exactly the same trouble.” 

“D’you mean that I’m——” 

“Of course. Australian time is 
roughly ten hours ahead of ours, 
remember. I suggest that you sleep 
on a bit after eight o'clock, our time, 
when the day’s play is over.” 

“What, and miss the scores in 
the eight o’clock news?” 

“They give them again at nine 
o'clock on the Light Programme.” 

“Unless there’s a power cut.” 

‘Well, yes, there is that possi- 
bility, I agree. But you’re on the 
phone, and there’s always some part 
of the country that escapes a power 
cut. This morning I got the scores 











from an old friend practising in 
the north-east. Haven’t spoken to 
him for ten years.” 

“Pretty grim, isn’t it?” 

“Our fellows just won’t get 
down the wicket to the spin stuff. 
Hobbs and Sutcliffe used to smother 
Mailey’s leg-break. You can’t play 
spinners if you ’re tied to the crease.” 

“T agree. Mind you, I don’t 
think what you say applies to 
Hutton and . . . hey, you feeling all 
right, doc? You don’t look too 
good.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing much. It’s 
just that I’m not sleeping too well 
at the moment.” 

BrerNARD HoLLowoop 
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Fatherly Interest 
Colonel Pickering—Me. Watrer Hupp 


Alfred Doolittle—Mr. Gorvon Harker; 


| Pygmalion 


Professor Higgins—Mr. Rostww Barter; Eliza Doolittle—Miss Yvonne MircHevu 


AT THE PLAY 


The Gay Invalid (Garrick)—Pygmalion (EmpBassy) 


S there any good reason 
why it should be beyond 
the powers of -modern 
English actors to play 
Moliére straight? And 

if it is not—as I am sure—can there 
be much point in dressing him up as 
something different? I greatly 
doubt it. Mr. Miles Malleson has 
shown us that with a certain loss of 
style he can present Moliére in our 
current idiom in a riotously funny 
way that still retains the spirit of 
the original. The Gay Invalid, by 
Sir Barry Jackson and Mr. RoBERT 
BRENON, is a far more severe depar- 
ture that borrows the plot of “Le 
Malade Imaginaire” and carries it off 
on a lengthy excursion into panto- 
mime. This is often a charming 
and graceful excursion, conducted 
with the good judgment for which 
Sir Barry Jackson’s name is a 
sufficient guarantee, but when all is 
said and done it is not Moliére, nor 
is it nearly as funny as it might 
have been. 

The two main characters in the 
original, you remember, are Argan, 
a rich old hypochondriac made a fool 
of by the doctors, and Toinette, a priv- 
ileged maid who takes his salvation 
into her own hands by imperson- 
ating a super-specialist and flinging 


all his medicine bottles into the 
sink. When the Comédie Francaise 
came here in 1948 we were able to 
see again how these parts were 
intended to be played. Argan 
rumbled and roared and shook the 
theatre with imagined 
Toinette came sturdily 
Rabelais. Who has been chosen to 
play Argan (re-named Crank) in 
The Gay Invalid? Mr. A. E. 
MATTHEWS, our leading master of 
under-statement, an actor who ex- 
tracts golden comedy from the fact 
that he seems always on the verge of 
ringing the bell to grumble _in- 
audibly about the club service. All 
along Pall Mall, in window afte: 
window, you can see him eating 
crumpets with gloomy concentration, 
as if by doing so he were bringing 
down the Government. A brilliant 
comedian in his line, he is an 
exquisite worker in miniature, and 
here he is still the tetchy peer 
of “The Chiltern Hundreds,” throw- 
ing away lines inimitably, and 
only just not reaching for his 
rook rifle. Delightful, certainly, but 
this extreme naturalism reduces 
the size of the part (from which 
some telling speeches have anyway 
been cut), and seriously strains the 
production by being out of gear 
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with more fanciful characters. And 
who plays T'oinette ? Miss ELISABETH 
BERGNER, in a flurry of impish high 
spirits that is charming but as far 
from the original as Little Dorrit 
from Mrs. Gamp. 

Moliére, then, is largely absent 
from this adaptation. In its place 
we have a mixed entertainment in 
which Crank’s medical enlighten- 
ment goes hand in hand with a love 
affair between Toinette and a strol- 
ling tumbler, who brings his troupe 
to mime and gimble in the snow 
outside Crank’s house and to assist 
Toinette in her humane undoing of 
the profession. T'oinetle is thus a 
bustling liaison officer between 
Crank’s sick-room and a world of 
lively intrigue beyond. Rather much 
time is spent on her coming and 
going, but Miss BERGNER manages 
it all with dexterity, and her big 
scene, when she is disguised as the 
foreign specialist, she handles well. 
Crank’s elder daughter, in danger 
of being married to the zany 
doctor, is beautifully played by Miss 
DarHNeE Swater, Mr. MiIcnakr 
SHEPLEY has sadly little to do in 
an abbreviated version of Crank’s 
brother, but does it impressively, 
and Mr. Top StavcuTeR makes a 
memorable protest on behalf of the 
cheated faculty. The Harlequin, 
whose wooing in mime says many 
of the things that Herrick said, is 
Mr. WatrerGore. Both Mr. Lesiie 


Len ty fe 
{The Gay Invalid 
Hypochondriac 
Crank—Mnr. A. E. MatrrHews 


Toinette—Miss EvisasetH BERGNER 
Harlequin—Mr. WaLtTER GorRE 
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BRIDGEWATER’S music and Mr. Paut 
SHELVING’s attractive set, that 
puts the walls of Crank’s house 
on rollers, add considerably to an 
evening which would be better if 
we could forget Moliére altogether. 











Mr. Micnart LanaHam, who 
produced The Gay Invalid, was 
also responsible for Pygmalion. 
Although this production deals 
pretty well with the delicious 
comedy of the first two acts, it does 
not succeed in disguising the fact 
that the story is really spent at the 
second curtain, and that what 
follows is additional engineering. It 
takes an actress of larger range than 
Miss YVONNE MITCHELL to carry us 
contentedly through that drawn- 
out tug-of-war between Eliza and 
Higgins, that ends in the air; we 
have to be swept along against our 
judgment by sheer force of per- 
sonality. Elsewhere Miss MrrcHEe.i 
loses very few chances. In the early 
scenes she is as wild as any small 
thing dragged out of a hedge, and 
in the tea party, which is the scene 
that matters, she punctures the 
astonished silences with icy accuracy, 
poised on the sofa in her new-won 
whalebone of etiquette. 

I liked Mr. Rosi BatLey’s 
Higgins, an engagingly urbane 
performance in which callousness, 
humour and charm are equally com- 
pounded. And Mr. Watter Hupp 
seemed to me quite right in giving 
Pickering the slightly exaggerated 
primness and trimness that one often 
finds in elderly military bachelors 
who have been long abroad. With 
him about, not the faintest breath of 
scandal could possibly adhere to 
this—the more one thinks about 
it—extraordinary establishment in 
Wimpole Street. As for Doolittle, | 
am not sure whether he or Mr. 
Gorpon Harker is the better. 
They are almost indistinguishable. 



















































Recommended 
The Holly and the Ivy (Duchess) 
is a sound play about a family’s 
problems. Lace on her Petticoat 
(Ambassadors) is simple but satisfy- 
ing. For laughter nearer the belt 
try To Dorothy, a Son (Savoy) or 
Seagulls over Sorrento (Apollo). 
Eric Keown 















WURRISE . 


“The hours I spent over it, and all you do is to sit and eat it,” 


FLOURISH FOR FORGOTTEN POETS 


E are the lost . . . 

Sound it very softly on the dawn’s dark bugles, 
Sound it like a silver grief that sighs beneath the sun, 
Blow a faint fanfaronade, and let the echoes carry it, 
Dying in the distance where the daylight has begun. 


Do not mourn, ‘ 

You who never knew us when we moved among you: 

Neither shall you speak our name who did not share 
our pride. 

But in your dreams remember us who broke the doors 
of bitterness 


And found our lives for ever in the moment when we 


died. 
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Monday, January 29th 

One can never be quite sure with 
House of Commons—that is 
part of its fas- 
cination. When 
it seems certain 
that there will be an excited and 
crowded House the place is half 
empty; when a “thin” attendance 
seems likely it is a case of House 
Full. 

So it was, for a time, to-day. 
The most publicized and boosted 
Cabinet statement for years was due 
to be made by the Prime Minister— 
and a quarter of an hour before 
he rose the place was two-thirds 
empty. At last Mr. ATTLEE strode 
in, carrying a formidable wad of 
notes. Almost simultaneously 
Ambassadors walked into 
their special gallery, and a few 
extra M.P.s arrived on both sides. 
By the time Mr. ATTLEE rose to 
speak the House was comfortably 
full—but no more. 


the 


House of Commons: 
Big News 


several 


His severest critic would never . 


accuse Mr. ATTLEE of sensationalism 
in the presentation of official state- 
ments. Whatever the subject—and 
it was he who announced the end of 
the war in the Far East on V J Day, 
among other things—he contrives 
to give it an off-hand matter-of-fact 
air, which is probably excellent 
Parliamentary practice, though un- 
exciting to the beholder. 

To-day’s was, however, a model 
statement in its form and con- 
struction—clear, concise, straight to 
the point. In fact it seemed some- 
what too straight to the point for a 
section of the Government’s back- 
benchers, who began to mutter and 
stir uneasily as announcements 
were made. When the statement 
ended they leaped up to ask audible 
questions which clearly gave no 
comfort to Ministers. 

Mr. ATTLEE announced that, in 
order to strengthen the armed 


Forces, it was proposed to call up 
Z-class Army reservists (and their 
R.A.F. opposite numbers, G-class 
men) for a period of fifteen days’ 





IMPRESSIONS 
OF 
PARLIAMENT 


training. The number? About two 
hundred and forty-five thousand . . . 

A low whistle came from the 
Government back-benches. 

And a few more thousand 
for the R.A.F. air crews, and some 
for the Royal Navy. 

A few Government supporters 
tut-tutted audibly and exchanged 
glances. But, with no more than a 
brief glance over his right shoulder, 
Mr. ATTLEE went on to talk about 
the rearmament programme which 
world events had forced upon the 
Government and the nation. This 


Impressions of Parliamentarians 


Lt.-Cmdr. J. G. Braithwaite 
(Bristol, North-West) 


was to cost, in three years—four 
thousand, seven hundred million 
pounds. This was exclusive of the 
cost of stock-piling. The Prime 
Minister uttered the astronomical 
figure with great deliberation and 
emphasis, as though to stress to the 
House (and the listening world) that 
if this were the price of peace—or at 
least military safety—then it must 
be paid. 

Only once was Mr. ATTLEE 
interrupted, and that was when he 
said that the whole purpose of the 
rearmament plans was to try to 
secure and safeguard international 
peace—“War is not inevitable.” 
Then there was a brief roar of cheers 
from all sides of the House. 

The reserve price of peace 
seemed to stagger the House, but 
Mr. CHURCHILL, when the time came, 
said sombrely that it would have to 
be considered whether even this was 
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enough. On behalf of his Party he 
deferred detailed judgment on the 
Government’s proposals, while mak- 
ing it clear that, so far as they went, 
they had his approval. 

Mr. CLEMENT Davres, for the 
Liberals, claimed an early debate, 
and Mr. Attues heartily agreed that 
this was desirable. 

The Government’s back-bench 
critics leaped to the fray with 
suggestions that a different foreign 
policy could have avoided or averted 
the heavy tidings the Prime Minister 
had given, but Mr. ATTLEE was 
brusque and negative with the 
questioners. 

Brigadier TERENCE CLARKE, 
whose good-humour has made him 
popular, rather shocked the House 
with a reference to alleged avoid- 
ance of military duty by members 
of the Cabinet—and there was a 
cheer of agreement when Mr. 
Speaker sternly told him he had no 
business to make such remarks, 
adding: “I rebuke the honourable 
Member.” 

The more thoughtful Members 
were deeply concerned over aspects 
of the Premier’s statement that 
were less spectacular than the call- 
up and the total cost of arms. Such, 
for instance, as the implication that 
direction of labour and rigid control 
of raw materials, with other war- 
time controls and restrictions, might 
again become necessary. But all 
that will have to be considered 
when the debate is held later. 

Since military matters seemed 
to be in everybody’s mind it was 
appropriate that the evening’s dis- 
cussion should largely be on the 
setting up of courts of appeal from 
the decisions of courts-martial. In 
this Sir Harrtey SHaweross de- 
monstrated once more how human 
a lawyer he is, and Captain Bors 
Ryper, V.C. showed how shrewd 
and kindly a lawyer an experienced 
naval officer can be. 

A few other odd items, such as 
the use of penicillin on merchant 
ships without too much formality, 
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“We'd probably get better news if he hadn’t got the monopoly.” 


were mentioned, and then every- 
body went home, talking of Arms 
and the Men. 


Tuesday, January 30th 
The Lords had a grave little 
discussion about what Lord Lucas 
called the “great- 
est scourge of 
our time”—road 
accidents. Lord 
Howe started it with a demand for 
better roads, which, he thought, 
would reduce accidents. To this 
Lord Crom retorted that the only 
purpose of better roads would be to 
enable motorists to travel faster, 
thereby probably producing more 
accidents. And for the Government, 
Lord Lucas, armed with official 
data, said most accidents—80 per 
cent of them—occurred in built-up 
areas, where improvement of roads 
would not help much. Anyway, he 
said, £300,000,000 had been spent 
on our roads and bridges since the 
war. 


The Archbishop of York brought 
the problem vividly before the 
House with a reminder that twenty 
thousand people were killed or 
injured each month on the roads— 
the population of a good-sized town. 
But the House seemed to come to 
the conclusion that there was little 
to be done about it—except hope 
that the public conscience would 
eventually correct things. 

The Commons were having a 
whale of a time with talk on lease- 
holds. That genial pair, Sir 
HartLey SHawcross and Sir FRANK 
Sosx1ce, the Solicitor General, were 
in charge on the Government side, 
thus ensuring that all went with a 
good-humcured swing. On the other 
side Mr. MANNINGHAM-BULLER kept 
the legal probe (as our daily eon- 
temporaries will have it) moving 
and—whatever it is a probe does. 
They were discussing the Bill to 
impose a standstill on leases about 
to fall in, pending the working out 
of something more permanent. 
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Wed day, J 'y 3ist 

The House of Commons was in 
what the Stock Exchange calls 
“buoyant” mood 
to-day, and Mr. 
Ness Epwarps, 
the Postmaster-General, had quite a 
lively time. Indeed, at one point, on 
the subject of Commonwealth com- 
munications, he announced that he 
was “ being pressed from both ends.” 
However, he survived this meta- 
phorical torture, only to be told a 
moment later by Mr. “Britt” 
Deeps that “serious internal chaos” 
in his Department, as well as sun- 
spots, were to blame for delays in 
messages to and from the Common- 
wealth. 

There was a welcoming cheer for 
Mr, Anrnony EDEN, on his return 
after a bout of influenza; and the 
House then resumed its highly 
technical debate on leaseholds, in 
which the lawyers joined with glee, 
the laymen with trepidation. But 
both with knowledge. 


House of Commons: 
Leases (Extended) 








“T ’Mdoing very well,” said Donald. 

“I’m a literary critic.” Even 
after so many years he looked 
offensively prosperous. 

“But I thought literary critics 
were people who couldn’t find any 
more lucrative employment,” I said, 
puzzled. 

“We have our less successful 
brethren,” Donald admitted. “* But 
I’ve been fashionable.” 

“How do you become fashion- 
able?” 

“You grasp two elementary 
principles. First of all, you must 
break new ground. Secondly, Mr. 
Silas Nobody is not likely to make 
his name ring across the world by 
writing about Peasegood Nonesuch, 
a minor Caroline dramatist. Your 
activities must centre on some 
author millions of people have read. 

“When I first grasped these 
principles my obvious choicé was 
Lewis Carroll. I had made notes 


for an essay or two when I dis- 
covered that a modern critic had 
already exposed Alice in Wonderland 
as a serious consideration of the 
Theory of Evolution. I could scarcely 


hope to compete with him, so I 
changed a few details in the notes 
I had made on Alice, and, under 
the name of Toastman Shiver, pro- 
duced my book Satire in Beatrix 
Potter. In this work I established 
beyond reasonable doubt that cer- 
tain characters in the Beatrix 
Potter books, hitherto accepted as 
innocuous, in fact represented 


THE POTTER CRITIC 


political and ecclesiastical person- 
ages. This, being the only critical 
work on Beatrix Potter, became 
standard, and the vast bevy of 
English reference libraries were 
forced to purchase one or more 
copies each. A surprising number 
of people, attracted by the dust- 
cover, gave it to their friends for 
Christmas. 

“This was very pleasant, but 
clearly could not last. I therefore 
aimed at the world of scholarship 
with my next book, which contained 
various essays. ‘The Universe of 
Mrs. Tiggy-Winkle’ was one, I 
remember. Then there was “The 
Characterization and Motivation of 
the Foxy Gentleman.’ These went 
down well at the universities, and 
there was talk of setting a question 
on Beatrix Potter in one of the 
examinations for the B.A. (Honours) 
Degree. Sales died away, until the 
publication of an article in the 
quarterly Literature, by someone 
who called himself Thersites, which 
launched a vicious attack on my 
ideas under the title ‘Johnny Town 
Mouse and Classical Legend.’ This 
did not worry me, as I wrote it my- 
self; buta piece of genuine opposition 
at the same time, Greencalf’s Who 
was Potter? (University of Texas 
Press, $2.05), made me realize how 
unnecessarily positive I had been up 
to that time. It is the tentative that 
has most fascination for the modern 
scholar. Nothing could have been 
more tentative than my next work, 
The Approach to Pigling Bland— 
A Preliminary Study, in which I 
first detected a note of despair in 
some of the Potter books. 

“This was an immense success. 
The scholastic world seized upon 
certain undeveloped hints in it, of 
the existence of which I was not 
myself aware, and a fever of 
activity spread even to Australia. 
Perhaps the best item in the library 
of critical works that resulted was 
Harold Flash’s The Authorship of 
Peter Rabbit, by which mankind was 
nearly convinced that Beatrix 
Potter could not be said to have 
written any but an inconsiderable 
few of the books that bear her name. 
Last of them all came Griindel’s 
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painstaking Uber Den Wortschatz der 
Potterschen Biicher.” 

“Marvellous!” I said. ‘‘ Marvel- 
lous! And your sales continue?” 

Donald looked less sure of him- 
self. “As a matter of fact,” he 
admitted, ‘‘they’re falling off badly. 
And I can’t find any new ideas.” 

“Never mind,” I said. ‘‘Some- 
thing will turn up.” 

It was about a year before I met 
Donald again. He was still pros- 
perous, but not so offensive about it. 

““My goodness!” he exclaimed. 
“You look well!” 

“Oh, I’m not so bad,” I said. 
‘How are the sales going?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “My 
new book’s selling fairly comfort- 
ably. But the old ones are out of 
date. It’s all textual disintegration 
these days.” 

“Textual disintegration ?” 

“Yes. Some fellow called 
Pemrose Gravel found a line in 
Timmy Tiptoes that scanned. ‘The 
little bird did not expect an answer,’ 
or something similar. There were 
one or two sentences of the same 
sort in the other books: it all went 
to show that Beatrix Potter origin- 
ally wrote her stuff in blank verse, 
then rewrote it in prose at some 
unknown date. I did fairly well, 
because I saw which way the wind 
was blowing and produced a book 
on the subject. But this fellow 
Gravel must have made a fortune.” 
He paused suspiciously. “That’s 
funny. His name's not unlike 
yours.” 

I regarded my fingernails in 
silence. 

Donald exploded. 
mad!” he shouted. “Blank verse! 
She didn’t write them in blank 
verse! Oh, heavens, some people 
will swallow anything! It’s a good 
job there are still some honest 
literary critics about to make up for 
you sharks.” 

And off, for some strange reason, 
he stumped 


“You’re 


& & 


“Communal baby-mining centre is 
to be opened by Folkestone W.V.S.” 
“Malaya Tribune” 
This supersedes the old gooseberry- 
bush technique. 









































“I got the idea from an old matchbox top.” 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Different Stages 

= -  \T was strange that the man who was the 
] main inspiration of the Moscow Art Theatre 
if and who made theatrical history by his 
fix} research into the art of acting should have 
“*¥ been an amateur, but if Stanislavsky had 
to be in business nobody would wish him to 
have been otherwise engaged than in the manufacture 
of gold and silver thread. From Mr. David Magar- 
shack’s Stanislavsky; A Life one gets the impression 
that if he had lived for a thousand years he would still 
have continued to pursue new and more complicated 

methods of turning inside out the actor’s soul. 

This full-length biography is a very fair account of 
both the man and the artist. It might have uncovered 
more amusingly the paradoxes in its subject’s character, 
but in allowing him greatness as a producer it makes no 
bones about the shortcomings of his personal equip- 
ment. Chief of these was a judgment of literature so 
shaky that he described “The Wild Duck” as heavy and 
boring, and insisted, to Chekhov’s horror, that “The 
Cherry Orchard” was a tragic drama of Russian life. 
He never understood Chekhov, who liked to pull his 
leg (not a difficult operation, one imagines), yet he 


remained convinced that he knew more than Chekhov 
about the inner meaning of the plays. 

Brought up in a rich Moscow household devoted to 
the theatre, Stanislavsky owed much of his early 
methods of production to a visit by the Duke of 
Meiningen’s company under the martinet, Kronegk. 
Realism must be complete, the dictatorship of the 
producer absolute. When he started the Art Theatre 
in 1898 with Nemirovich-Danchenko, his attention to 
detail was so fantastic that before one historical piece 
the whole company passed a wretched night, gathering 
atmosphere and rheumatism, in the palace of Ivan the 
Terrible. The strict discipline he imposed, which 
included a ban on goloshes in the green room, seems 
to have been justified by the hopeless slackness of the 
Moscow theatres. In his untiring hunt for perfection he 
thought nothing of rehearsing a play for a year and a 
half. Soon after the turn of the century he swung away 
from realism, and, ashamed of his former autocracy, 
began a long series of painstaking experiments aimed 
at finding within the actor himself the imagination 
previously imposed by the producer. The metaphysical 
plumbing of the subconscious that drove his leading 
ladies to hysterics may now sound slightly ridiculous, 
but anyone who has read “An Actor Prepares” will 
agree that he added considerably to our knowledge of 
stage psychology. In his last phase, rather late in the 
day perhaps, he was obsessed by the importance of giving 
to the intentions of a playwright the respect he had 
often denied them. As an actor he appears to have 
been extremely erratic, though sometimes almost great; 
as a man he was self-critical and much beloved. 

It would have been interesting to hear more about 
his relations with the pundits of Soviet culture. He 
resisted attempts to foist on him the new school of 
drama, that dealt so touchingly with tractor-drivers 
working overtime, their eyes dimmed by revolutionary 
ecstasy; and in the highly successful tours he led td 
Europe and America the repertoire was filled with 
classics. In 1938, however, he was given the Order of 
Lenin just before his death, which suggests that he 
must have handled the Kremlin with uncommon skill. 

Students of the theatre will find much happy brows- 
ing in Mr. Lynton Hudson’s entertaining and informa- 
tive survey, The English Stage, 1850-1950. The 
answer in brief to such questions, embarrassingly 
recurrent to those of feeble memory, as Gilbert’s exact 
development from Tom Robertson and the ups and 
downs of Shakespearian production, it retains in spite 
of its small compass an excellent sense of perspective, 
and is written with wit and perception, from the 
middle of the road. All the more regrettable is the 
absence of an index. 


The travelling showman still brings a refreshing 
breath of the individual enterprise that once was the 
mainspring of the theatre, and Mr. Jan Bussell’s 
account of himself and his Hogarth team in The Puppets 
and | is a delightful sharing of enviable adventures. 

Eric Krows 
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Shaviana 

In @. B. 8.: A Postscript, Mr. Hesketh Pearson has 
collected some entertaining notes on the writing of his 
biography of Shaw and added an account of Shaw’s 
last years and some miscellaneous articles about him. 
ilis lack of sympathy with Shaw’s politics and his odd, 
passionately-held belief that “ Androcles and the Lion” 
is his hero’s best play make his picture lopsided; but 
then this is also a postscript to Mr. Pearson’s own 
autobiography. Shaw was a difficult subject, and his 
biographer writes proudly of occasional victories over 
him. The volume is really a picture of two humorous and 
obstinate men in conflict, and it reflects credit on both 
of them. Mr. Pearson kills legends without destroying 
good stories by quoting a number of anecdotes whose 
authenticity Shaw disputed. The Shavian voice booms 
out continuously, usually, though not invariably, shout- 
ing Mr. Pearson down. The whole book is great fun 
and adds considerably to the accepted picture of Shaw. 

R. G. G. P. 


Scandal in Virginia 

If it was the intention of the authors of The Bizarre 
Sisters to set their strange mixture of fact and fiction 
in an atmosphere of enervating sultriness—and it 
probably was—then they have certainly succeeded. 
This scandalous tale of the decadent years of “the 
great Randolph family” of Bizarre, Virginia, is such 
stuff as bad dreams are made of—a jumble of clear 
images and wild distortions, of credible crimes and 
incredible reactions to them, of convincing pictorial 
detail and unconvincing dialogue, of well-written, 
stilted and somewhat pretentious prose. It would 
seem that the disorderly ramifications of the fabulous 
Randolphs have proved too much of a good thing, even 
for writers in search of the lurid and obscure. And it 
seems more than likely that the method of joint- 
authorship has added to the encircling gloom. A 
depressing and rather tiresome novel. A. B. H. 


Dream City 

We are all now so well-accustomed to the skills of 
our modern photographers that we are not often sur- 
prised into active admiration. It would be difficult to 
withhold this tribute from Mr. Helmut Gernsheim’s 
hundred pictures of Beawliful London. He has con- 
trived by, one supposes, persistent early-rising and 
venial sabbath-breaking, to give us a city of light and 
peace; with scarce a sign of inhabitants or. traffic or 
business. Not quite, perhaps, the boisterous, formless, 
darkling wen we know! It is, indeed, an architect's 
London he presents to us—at a guess he has hac 
training as an architect. The Abbey, St. Paul's, 
Hampton Court and Greenwich’s Royal Naval College 
and Queen’s House claim a third of his plates, and they 
are nobly presented in mass and in detail—and without 
any distracting modernist pranks. For the rest the 
ground is, if not covered, at least perceptively sampled. 


Notes by the photographer and an introduction by 


Mr. James Pope-Hennessy make this handsome 
inexpensive folio a sound contribution to Festival 
activities. J.P. f. 


“Ye Mariners of England” 

Mr. M. 8S. Robinson’s fine volume on The 
Macpherson Collection, whose sub-title, ‘A Pageant of 
the Sea,” aptly describes both the book and its wider 
subject, contains of course only a small selection from the 
great number of maritime prints and drawings assem- 
bled through many years by the late Mr. A. G. H. 
Macpherson. But, if small, it is admirably representa- 
tive, ranging as it does from portraits of such great 
nautical personalities as Drake and Hawkins, Nelson 
and Rodney, to such “minora sidera” as Thomas 
Mathews, Admiral of the Blue, and that doughty 
merchant captain, Sir Nathaniel Danee, whose engage- 
ment with the French fleet in the Indian Ocean was 
probably the first successful use of what is now known 
as camouflage; and, in subject, from the famous battles 
of sea history to the occupation of Diamond Rock, 
with its appealing touches of naval domesticity, and 
such lesser conflicts as that between the “ Jolly Bachelor” 
and three Malayan pirate proas, It is difficult to 
assess fully the value of the pictorial record of our naval 
past which Mr. Macpherson’s patience and enthusiasm, 
and Sir James Caird’s generosity, have preserved for 
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the nation; Mr. Robinson’s excellent choice will, it may 
be hoped, serve as an introduction to many who have 
not yet had the opportunity of seeing the collection in 
its entirety. C. ¥. 8. 


The Passionate Victorian 


Whether or not Kipling was right when he said that 
‘the female of the species is more deadly than the 
male” will be debated for all time. That she is often 
zveater is unquestionable. There were giantesses as well 
as giants in the Victorian age whose contributions to 
literature exceeded all but the very greatest masculine 
contributions and whose personalities were not seldom 
more picturesque. In her lifetime Mr. Punch, with the 
aid of Burnand’s sharply pointed pencil, burlesqued 
Ouida’s riotous extravaganzas such as ‘‘Strathmore,” 

Under Two Flags,” and “Moths.” Yet what fast- 
moving, superbly told tales they are!. Now nearly fifty 
years after her death Ouida : The Passionate Victorian 
comes to life again by means of Mrs. Bigland’s sym- 
pathetic understanding, sense of humour, and fine 
descriptive gift, not only as the legendary eccentric of 
the Villa Farinola but as a woman “extraordinarily 
gifted, fitfully touched by genius, the valued friend of 
many famous people of her day.” .. F. D. M. 


From the Lone Shieling 
The crofter’s orphan whose scholarship. enables 
him to contemplate entanglement with a daughter of 
the Big Hoose has all the makings of a modern in- 
dustrious apprentice. But Bartle MacDonald’s is not 














You ought to have seen the pile of filth 
I got out of the carpet next door.” 
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a success story; though Miss N. Brysson Morrison lures 
you cleverly on under the impression that it is. The 
Hidden Fairing is a spiritual odyssey ; and a cumulative 
suspicion that its interests are other than material 
becomes a certainty when a second reading—which this 
unusual novel deserves—brings clue after clue into 
prominence. Its characterization is handled with a 
deftness and vitality that extend to the smallest 
hangers-on of two circles: the lordly new-rich Wains, 
of Barnfingal and Glasgow, and the lad Bartle’s dour 
mother and enigmatic granny. From the latter’s island 
forbears the boy inherits the telepathic gifts that 
impinge so uneasily on his everyday life. It is this 
traffic of different worlds, a traffic both traditional and 
personal, that gives this quiet, monochromatic hook its 
unusual poignancy. H. P. E. 


Straight Crookedness 


The Complete Poems of Robert Frost adds to his 
Collected Poems two volumes of lyrics, two verse 
plays, and a few minor items. In a brief introduction 
Mr. Frost speaks of enjoying “the straight crookedness 
of a good walking stick” and how “there may be a 
better wildness of logic than of inconsequence.” His 
work has the surprise that makes him the top-ranking 
American poet he is, yet it is firmly rooted in the 
commonsense und the everyday of familiar experience, 
carefully documented. He was born in California, and 
his first two books were published in London, but his 
home is New England; its countryside and its people 
formed his poetry, gave it the wisdom that: satisfies, 
the kindly hard-hitting wit that delights, the forthright 
conversational style that never loses the adroitness of 
poetry. For English readers there could be no better 
introduction to the independent American poetry of 
to-day than the crooked straightness of Robert Frost. 

HH 
Books Reviewed Above 
A Life. 


David Magarshack. (MacGibbon 


Stanislavsky 
and Kee, 25/-) 
The English Stage, 1850-1950. Lynton Hudson (Harrap, 
10/6) 

The Puppets and I, Jan Bussell. (Faber, 18/-) 

G. B.S.: A Postscript. Hesketh Pearson. (Collins, 10/6) 

The Bizarre Sisters. J. and A. Walz. (Gollancz, 10/6) 

Beautiful London. Helmut Gernsheim. (Phaidon, 17/6) 

The Macpherson Collection. M.S. Robinson. (Halton, 45/-) 

Ouida; The Passionate Victorian. Eileen Bigland. (Jar- 
rolds, 16/-) 

The Hidden 
Press, 9/6) 

The Complete Poems of Robert Frost. 


Fairing. N. Brysson Morrison. (Hogarth 


(Jonathan Cape, 18/-) 


Other Recommended Books 


Edward Garnett. H. E. Bates. (Parrish, 6/-) First-rate 
contribution to the—‘ Personal Portraits’’ series, combining a 
record of the author’s own literary beginnings with a vivid, 
amusing, affectionate picture of his subject. 

Good English: How to Write It. G. H. Vallins. (Pan 
Books, 2/-) Clear, lively guide to the principles of current usage, 
refreshingly different from most books of its kind in not merely 
admitting but insisting on the fact that language is, and should 
be, a living, changing thing. Stoutly challenges the authorities 
from Fowler downwards. 
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THE GLOVES 


ITH what deftness of touch 

Nature applies her healing 
ointments! With what economy of 
means she achieves her kindly ends! 
How tenderly she soothes her 
fretting children .. . 


All right, you’re not in the 
mood for that kind of thing. But 
consider the background of the in- 
cident that provoked these perhaps 
somewhat outmoded sentiments. 
The day’s news was even blacker 
than usual; the peace lovers were 
storming their way across Korea and 
the hideous headlines glowered and 
threatened. Our train seemed not 
to be hurtling along the Under- 
ground towards Oxford Circus more 
swiftly or more surely than the 
world was hurtling towards de- 
struction. The heirs to all the ages 
glanced up from their newspapers 
to the advertisements above their 
heads and brooded glumly on their 
inheritance of health salts and atom 
bombs. 











At Oxford Circus a lady got out 
of the carriage and almost imme- 
diately the sliding doors began to 
close. Too late we noticed that she 
had dropped a pair of elegant black 
gloves. There was no time for words, 
hardly any for action, and we stared 
at them helplessly. Except the man 
in the corner, who sprang from his 
seat and in one swift, continuous 
movement of his arm scooped up the 
gloves and tossed them unerringly 
through the rapidly closing door- 
opening. They whizzed through the 
gap with barely a couple of inches to 
spare on either side. It was mag- 
nificent; even so, with the same 
splendid marriage of thought and 
execution, used Hobbs to gather the 
ball and throw down the wicket 
from the region of cover-point. 
But the murmured “Well 
played” died on our lips, for it 
was immediately apparent that the 
situation was not yet saved. On 
leaving the carriage the woman had 
turned sharply left, and now the 
gloves lay on the platform behind 
her. For a moment it seemed that 








‘* Don’t be silly, Ernest. 


Only for a moment. Even as the 
carriage door closed we saw a second 
lady walking along the platform a 
little behind our lady (if I may so 
describe her). The gloves falling to 
the ground a yard or so in front of 
her and causing her to look up, she 
glanced from them to us (now im- 
prisoned within the glass walls of 
the carriage), and from us to the 
retreating. back in front of her, and 
took in the whole situation in one 
bright flash of comprehension. 
Making reassuring faces to us to 
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cover-point’s skill and presence of 
mind were to be wasted. 
































































































































It’s only a man like your father.” 


indicate that her intentions were 
honourable, she picked up the 
gloves and hurried after their owner. 
We hoped anew. 

You will appreciate that all this 
happened much more quickly than 
it can possibly be related. In fact 
the sequence was so rapid as to be 
almost simultaneous. Elation and 
dismay chased each other, turn and 
turn about, across our minds, and 
were comically reflected, I have no 
doubt, in our expressive faces. Now 
dismay prevailed again, for at this 





moment the train began to move. 
This was the most exasperating 
circumstance of all. The possibility 
that we might not see the end of our 
little drama was intolerable. It was 
something, certainly, that the gloves 
now seemed reasonably sure to be 
returned to their rightful owner, but 
how hard it was if we were not to be 
present at the ceremonial handing- 
over, not to witness this small 
triumph of right in a world so 
monotonously partial to wrong. 
That justice should be about to be 
done was much; that it should 
manifestly appear to be done would 
be how much more. 

Inexorably, as the fine old 
cliché has it, the train gathered 
speed. But so did the bearer of the 
gloves, who must have been a 
woman of rare intuition, for she 
appeared fully to understand our 
distress. So much so that she fairly 
broke into a trot and, just before our 
vision of the platform began to blur, 
drew abreast of our late fellow 
passenger, and, to our indescribable 
satisfaction, tapped her on the 
shoulder. 

We saw their lips move sound- 
lessly. It was like watching a motion 
picture in which the talking appara- 
tus has broken down suddenly in 


the big scene. (In such a case, of 
course, there are all the other films 
one has ever seen to assist one to the 
conclusion that the dialogue is 
almost certainly a variant of “Aw 
gee, sugar, there’s never been any- 
one but you. You know that, 
dontcha, honey?”) In this case we 
had the beaming faces of the two 
women, the gesticulations of one of 
them in the direction of our carriage, 
and the grateful smiles of the other 
(though she can have seen nothing 
but a blur of swiftly moving faces) 
to tell us in essence what was being 
said. 

Cover-point smiled and blushed. 
The clerical gentleman opposite 
raised his hat. The rest of us took 
up the burden again with the 
charmed conviction that it had 
somehow grown lighter. 

As I said at the beginning, with 
what deftness of touch, ete. 
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Target for To-night 


“In his broadcast, Mr. Nocl-Baker 
may appeal to householders and indus- 
trialists to save 2,000,000 tons of coal 
each.” —“The Scotsman” 
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RETURNED WITH A PIN LENT 
BY A GENTLEMAN TO A LADY 
EMBARRASSED BY 
A DROOPING SKIRT-HEM 


— pin that lay upon your 
heart 


Or at the least in your lapel, 
Sustained a thread that fell apart, 
And pricked like hell. 


For all the day against my knee 
dagger to my peace, it drew 
Such burning memories of thee, 
And some blood too. 


So here within my closet’s calm 
I’ve stitched with deft em- 
broidery, 
With singing head and language 
warm, 
Both nap and knee. 


And now there nothing does remain 
But to restore this tender tack, 
And oh, the wrench, and ah, the 
pain 
To give it back. 


For love such trifles does adore 
That ne’er a sober heart could 
win; 
Indeed, I swear I never saw 
A nicer pin. 
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POISE is perfect balance. . . 

an equanimity of body and mind... 

complete composure whatever the social scene. 
Such superb self-confidence is created by elegant dress, 

immaculate grooming and a faultless complexion. 
An Embassy complexion ... 

exquisitely smooth, clear and 

fresh . . . has this perfection. 
Your precious complexion 

surely deserves the greater 

care of truly mild Embassy 

Soap, made by Pears for 

women of poise! 8jd. 











Sorin FARLEIGH 


DRESS FABRICS 


for all occasions 


In a wide choice of textures and designs 
@ 





The World is their Province 


fin the unremitting struggle to 
expand British exports, a vitally 
important part is played by the 
men who visit the various 
markets of the world — survey- 
ing, supervising, organising and, 
above all, selling. 

These representativesof British 
Industry include Hoover Execu- 
tives who, between them, visit 
every country in which export 
business can be done, at least 
once in the course of each year. 
Their sole object is to maintain 
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and increase Hoover exports — 
Electric Cleaners and Washing 
Machines, F.H.P. Motors, Plastic 
Commutators, etc.—to sixty- 
two countries in all parts of the 
globe. In a recent year the 
Chairman of the Company 
himself covered 48,000 miles in 
this same cause. 

Indeed, the story of the 
Hoover Post-War Export Drive 
is likely to prove one of the 
proudest chapters in the history 
of the Company. 


Factories al: PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX. 


HOOVER LIMITED 


CAMBUSLANG, SCOTLAND. 


MERTHYR TYDFIL, SOUTH WALES. HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS. 
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In a Class of its own 


for “Quality First” Features 


Morris Minor £299 ( plus £83.16.1 P.T.) 








The “Quality First” MORRIS 


Morris Oxford £487 (plus £119.7.3 P.7.) 


Morvia Sia £525 ( plua €146.11.8, P.P4 


NORRIS MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD 
Export Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford & 4\ Piccadilly, London, W.1, 








Evening Wear 


For the many occasions when evening wear is 

worn, we can offer you an excellent choice 

of ready-tailored dinner suits and _ tails, 
ba \ 
) 
7, 
i€ 


f 


eal 
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MOSS BRO 


OF COVENT GaRoEN 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Junction of Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 4477 AND BRANCHES 








By Appointment Wine Merchants to His Majesty the King 


HARVEY’S or BRISTOL 


invite connoisseurs to sample 


a Very Fine Old Tawny Port 
“THE DIRECTORS’ BIN” 


On receipt of a remittance for 
24/-, a full sized bottle of this 
exceptional Port will be sent, 
carriage and package free 
from 


the Shippers of the Famous 
“BRISTOL CREAM’ and ‘BRISTOL MILK’ 
Sherries. 


JOHN HARVEY & SONS LTD. 5 Pipe Lane, Bristol 


London Office: 40 King Street, St. James's 





| 
| 
| 


THe recorded history of this 

famous house dates back 
to the Conquest, and the founda- 
tions may well be Roman in 
origin. The present building is 


3 THE 
TREASURER’S 
HOUSE, YORK 


(Property of 
the National Trust) 


seventeehth-century on a thir- 
teenth-century undercroft. 

A succession of bishops 
bought the place in turn, and 
King James I was entertained 
there by the son of one of them. 


Martins Bank acts as Executor and Trustee and 
provides security, skill and continuity of 
management at moderate fees. The Trustee 
Department of the Bank was formed over forty 
years ago, and a descriptive booklet may be 
obtained at any of the branches. 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT, HEAD OFFICE: 
WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2. 
: Branches of the Department at: 
68 Lombard St.. E.C.3 28-30 Park Road Leeds, 1 
16 Whitehall, S.W.1 24 Grey Street, Newcastle 
43 Spring Gardens, upon Tyne, 1 
Manchester, 2 9 Highgate, Kendal. 
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Long before the Festival 





LONG BEFORE the Festival of Britain, long before 
the new Concert Hall and the Dome of Discovery 
arose on the South Bank, London boasted an 
amenity unique among cities—the famous Con- 
Zz ~~ naught Rooms. Here, grouped together beneath 
. a single roof, are twenty separate banquetin 
Such fine tobacco ast 3 . Eng é q ; 8 
rooms, capable of accommodating anything 
TA from an intimate party of a dozen to a gathering 
~_ POOREL ingy 
of over a thousand guests. The excellence of its 
John Cotton cuisine is proverbial: its service is quietly discreet. 
Many of our visitors from beyond the seas, 
Ithas made habit of satisfying . . . this tied and trusted John returning to the capitals of their native lands, 
Cotton. Each pipeful, cach cigarette burns cool and sweet, fragrant } will carry with them the story of London $s 
to the end with never a trace of artificial flavouring to mar its | , 5 


perfection. For 180 years, others have smoked John Cotton and unique institution—the Connaught Rooms. 
pronounced it good ; why not put their judgment to the test ? 


aoe tem | CONNAUGHT ROOMS 


} and 2, 4/9 oz 
No. 4, 4/5 oz. ot are 
Empire 4/14 oz. p * i 








BY APPOINTMENT 


ast a oe, | Banqueting Rooms 














There’s a place 
for YOU... 








Maximum retail prices 
33/4d. per bottle 
17/64. per half-bottle 
O/td. per quarcer-bottle 
3/6d. per Midget 1 

As fixed by If you are young, fit and keen you can be the pilot of this 
The Scotch Whisky Assen, 600 m.p.h. Meteor and an officer in the Royal Air Force. 


, Pay is good (those who fly get additional pay) and you can 

make the service a life-long career. Send for details now. 

(? Send for your copy NOW 
| MA \\ ~ a to: neyas ais Pocce, Victory Hous (P:0.19A), Kingoway, W.02 

oe 99 | A a Please send details of Flying Careers in the R.A.P. i 

* ¢ oe, \ Applicants from U.K. only 

White Label €2-.— = 


ADDRESS 


+ 

1 
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SCOTCH WHISKY Act 3 
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iyears 
and 
years.. 


. The family’s been 
going to the seaside 
every summer— but, 
now, the children 
have suddenly grown 
up. They're going 
off on their own — 
bless "em. . . and, at 
last, we can go on that 
wonderful Barton 
Road Cruise to Devon 
and Cornwall. 


Are the children 
going hiking? Good- 
ness, NO. They've 
been saving up and 
they're off on aBarton 
Road Cruise too, to 
the French Riviera! 


For Full Details of 
our 1951 Programme, 


£52 write now to: 


BARTON ROAD CRUISES 


Barton Transport Ltd., Chilwell, Notts. 
Beeston 56261 






































ving with holiday ideas. 


"ygeitt wre 


ow 
oe 
- by writing— 
A. P. BAXTER, 40 Information Bureau. 





Cua pelt 


HARROGATB 


Enjoy the luxury 
est Hotel in Britain's 
7 V brochure or phone 2261 
(it's a FREDERICK Hotel, of course!) 





Se f 








BURMA CHEROOTS | 


Trial bex of 25 


Imported 
direct from 


the native makers. 


GREENS LTD | | 


Wine & Cigar Merchants 


37 & 38 Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 | 


May we send our latest Catalogue? | 





The Continent 
Comes Home| 


Laze at one of Europe's finest Hotels, 


in a semi-tropical situation. 150 bed 
rooms, ¢ acres of grounds fror ting the 


sea, tennis, quash, golf . « smiling | 


service. Write for brochure B 


TORQUAY | 


The ENGLISH HOTEL in the MEDITERRANEAN MANNER 





Een amen lf inte 


At Bournemouth the season | 
never ends. Spring blossoms | 
into Summer; Summer mellows 
into Autumn; and Winter 
comes with no break in the 
many sporting, social and cul- | 
tural activities which make | 
Bournemouth the ideal centre | 
for ‘‘all the year round ”’ holi- 
days. You can golf or ride; | 
there is dancing, ice-skating, 
music, theatres and cinemas; or 
you can relax in its sunshine and pine-scented 
breezes. 


FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 


Bournemouth and Wessex — Festival, 
3rd—I7th jum 

Bournemouth is a centre for a Festival of the Arts 

—Music, Drama, Opera, Ballet. The Resort's 

celebrations will also include an outstanding pro- 

gramme of sportirg and social events. Details of 

this great fortnight sent zladly on request. 


“Order your Guide now } 


Send for Guide Book (post 6d. P.O. please), or free folder and Hotel List 
from W. Birtwistle, Information Bureau, 58, Westover Road 


Restaurant Car Expresses from Waterloo. All-Pullman Bournemouth Belle’ runs daily 








a bead that 7 can atretah ets 


Give your dog a Van Hal, where he can stretch in 
comfort and enjoy that health-giving sleep which 


adds active years to his normal span of life. 


> — WAN HAL? 


In two sizes: Tov 75+, Major 95/- Carr. Paid. Packs flac for travelling 


Send for illustrated brochure MILLERS LTD. TEDBURN. EXETER 


DOG 
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J notice 


the food is 
excellent at the 


CAVENDISH 


EASTBOURNE 


Every guest is privileged at the 
Cavendish. There's fine food, wonder- 
ful service, and all those necessary 
luxuries you've always expected from 
a really good hotel. Telephone in every 
room. Restaurant overlooking the sea. 
A first-class Orchestra, too ! Expensive ? 
Yes, but very well worth it. 

For terms and information ring 
Philip Churchman, the Manager. Tele- 
phone: Eastbourne 2740. Owned by 
Pimm’s Ltd. Only 1} hours from Victoria 








TORQUAY HYDRO HOTEL 
Portnattss Dignified and 
quietly Elegant 


Re-furnished with . very modern device 

for supreme comfor 

57 Bedrooms om Bathrooms 

Ballroom — Billiard room — Cocktail Bar 

Perfection ia cuisine, wines and service. 
Uniquely beautiful coastal views. 


TELEPHONE: TORQUAY 7633 (3 lines) 











Six wleadid lochs 
all within a few miles of 


STANDING STONES HOTEL 


§ Stenness, ORKNEY 


+» @ veritable 
— ’ paradinn 








AUTOCAR- 


can assist you 


et more miles oer gation, better 

pe mance and to keep your car or 
ries, English or American, on the 
road continuously. Electrical and 
Carburettor Service for ali Cars and 
Trucks. A es. 





32,33, 34, ALBERT EMBANKMENT 
S.E.11 


Bidway between Vauxhall & Lambet 
bridges. Opposite Tate —, 
South Bank of Thames. 

TELE.: RBL., 3861-2-5. 








% 














IN GOOD 


Names of the great Whig families of the 
Eighteenth Century may be still on the list of 
members, the cellar may boast a collection of 
eminent wines, but in even the most august 
of London’s Clubs formality has, with time, 
acquired its little informalities ; and many a 


man will drink a White Horse Whisky with 


COMPANY 


his meal. And Time approves. For it was in 
the Clubs, inner circles of nobility and fashion 
well over two centuries ago, that the reputa- 


tion of White Horse 





Whisky was first est- 
ablished-and thence 


it was that it spread. 


MAXIMUM PRICES: Bottles 33/4, 4-Bottles 17/5, }-Bottles 9/1, Miniature Bottles 3/6 as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 
SL ERE SS RARE SIRT TT 
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Does your 
wife know 


HOW TO CHOOSE A TOOTHBRUSH? 


OSTLY it’s the woman who buys the 
toothbrushes—but do wives know 


what to look for. For instance: 


Bristle v Nylon. Which is best? The 
best thing is to get your dentist’s ad- 
vice. But whichever sort you finally 
buy, make sure it’s a Wisdom; then 
you'll know the design is correct. 


Hard, soft, or in-between ? Which 
to choose? It’s up to you. Remem- 
ber, though—bristle goes gradually 
softer in water—nylon doesn’t! Your 
nylon toothbrush is going to stay 


Proof of Wisdom We can X-ray tooth- 
brushes at the Wisdom factory ! 2 special 
X-ray machine searches out any flaws in 
material, makes sure that tufts are anchored 


securely. 
REGO 


Wisdom 


MADE BY ADDIS LTD., HERTFORD 


just as hard as when you bought it! 


Bristle and bristle. All natural 
bristles aren’t the same! Chungking 
and Siberian bristles are the best, 
and they’re the only bristles used by 
Wisdom. That’s why it’s advisable 
to buy Wisdom. You’re sure of get- 
ting the best bristle! 


Handle —with care. We mean— 
choose it with care! The shape of 
the handle is very important. Only 
Wisdom’s correct shape handle is 
specially designed for thorough 
cleaning of all the teeth. 


What's in a name? A lot! Exper- | 


ience and skill lie behind the name 


of Wisdom. They’re made by Addis | 


Ltd., who made the first toothbrush 
in 1780, and who still lead the 
field today. They 

are the toothbrush 

specialists! 


THE CORRECT-SHAPE 
TOOTHBRUSH 
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VAPEX | 


YVNHALER 


Whether you have a cold 
or wish to avoid infection, 
always carry a Vapex 
Inhaler with you. In 
handbag or pocket it is 
unobtrusive and always 
convenient. Breathe the 
pleasant antiseptic vapour 
frequently, especially when 
indoors. 


VAPEX-VOLATOL Chest Rub 


For Chest Colds, here is Vapex in ointment 
form — non- ey and non- staining. 
It warms, soothes and penetrates. 


Of all Chemists 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTO 








Medem ..... 


For safety’s sake you use 
aspirin—and how wise— 
but do you use the best aspirin? To the 
medical profession the name “BAYER” 
is a_ solid 


guarantee of scientific 


dependability. It is also your guarantee. 


Say “‘BAYER”’ and get the best. 


BAYER 


Obtainable from all good chemists 
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TOPICAL TEAPOT TEASER 


If you wrapped an imaginary teapot in a hypothetical 
overcoat of symbolical marbles, would it keep the 
suppositional tea warm! NO! Well, if it wasn’t a teapot 
at all, but a hot-water tank, and the marbles weren’t 

round any longer .. . would that do the trick? YES! 


How so? BECAUSE THE VERY BEST INSULATING 


MATERIAL IN THE WORLD CONSISTS OF PRECISELY THAT— 


MILLIONS OF FINE GLASS FILAMENTS SPUN FROM GLASS MARBLES. 


It keeps heat and cold and noise and electricity in their places. Architects, builders and engineers employ it. It’s called:— 


FIBRE 


TRADE MARK 


LASS 


FIBREGLASS LIMITED, 


Ravenhead, St. Helens, Lancs. St. Helens 4224 








NEW PROFITS DISCOVERED . . . 
Are you still MAN-HANDLING your materials in bulk ? 


It is now, more than ever, necessary that manufacturers _ 
should give more attention to that indirect portion of /]/ 
their costs which is the cost of the non-producer—the 
labour which merely handles the materials and goods. 


Handling materials at various stages of manufacture and 
distribution involves the addition of cost without any 
corresponding increase in the actual value of the 
materials handled. The ‘Conveyancer’ Fork Truck, 
together with its ancillary equipment, is the weapon 
which will reduce this non-productive cost item, 


Tilley: 


Write to-day to the address below for further details 
of our Material Handling Advisory Service. 


meet 


FORK TRUCK CO. 


(DIVISION OF ELECTRO-HYDRAULICS LTD.) 


LIVERPOOL ROAD, SANKEY, WARRINGTON 
Telephone: Warrington 2244. 








Telegrams: * Hydraulics" Warrington. 








. .. because it expands and contracts 

with the surface it covers. It wears evenly 
without flaking so that when repainting eventually comes 

round there is no burning off to be done—saving labour and overheads 

which often account for 80°. or more of the total cost. COOKSON'S CRESCENT 


GENUINE WHITE LEAD PAINT has a pigment content of 100% White Lead. 


ASSOCIATED 
LEAD 
Peeeucts 


Specialists in the manufacture of Lead Pigments and Paints 


It goes 20-25% farther than many other paints. 


Also available tinted in many colours. 


er ee ey na ees 
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have you a 
draught-starved fire ? 


The Baxi Patent Fire, areal 
cowTacs EmOS Foe advance in room heating, 
sowstme gaavent | 629 be fitted to existing 

Grates (including back- 

boiler type) without dis- 

turbing tiled surrounds. 

Drawing air from beneath 

the floor it gives roaring 

fires, maintains a higher 

room temperature free 

from draught. Coal, coke, 

slack, brickettes, even 

paavent csvames rubbish can ee 
ive aconstant Bright fire 

oe a burns to a fine ash 
ane Coenee te deposit in the sunken ash- 
GAGE OF Fine box which needs empty- 

ing only once a week. 


BAXIs=FIRE 


Send for Illustrated Folder: 
RICHARD BAXENDALE & SONS, Ltd., Chorley, 28, Lancs 





Vent-Axia 
for Better Air 
Conditions 


Simplest 
form of controlled 
ventilation  .- 


VENT-AXIA LTD. 
9, VICTORIA ST.,S.W.1. A®Bey 644! (7hines) 
Glasgow - Manchester * Birmingham * Leeds 


Your Old Hairbrush 
With New Bristles— 





Rare old Watney’s Stingo 
—that very strong, 
long-matured, liqueur-like 
Winter ale: that natural 
pick-you-up, delicious 
nightcap, and connoisseur’s 
drink at all times —can be 
delivered to your door. 
Send £1 today for a carton 
of twelve nip bottles. Please 
include name of your 
nearest Railway Station 
with your name and address. 


THE WESTMINSTER WINE CO. LTD. 


Dept. ti 


18 SUSSEX STREET, PIMLICO 
LONDON, S.W.! 


fd 





PORT PTE 


poe to 


ts Fe he adn subted 


of mijunithe cigarettes (even your own) is not a 
virtue. To the hasty tempered it may be a sedative, 
to the forlorn it may be a solace; it may make the 


worried carefree, it may make the careless care 


th 


OTT ET SONY 


ot 


less; for the pessimist it may be a counsel of hope, 
for the optimist it may be the confirmation of 
a dream... But even if your cigarette be a 
SOBRANIE never defend it on grounds of morality 
or necessity. It is mere pleasure undiluted— 


these sad times that is surely warranty enough. 
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TO KILL 


WOODWORM 


RENTOKIL 


TIMBER FLUID 


| The proved woodworm destroyer 


used for many years on public 
buildings, homes and furniture all 
over the country. From = stores 
everywhere, 1/8, 3/-, 
6. Queries as to 
woodworm _ gladly 
answered. Write 
Dept. PU, Rentokil 
Ltd., School Lane, 
Fetcham, Surrey. 
@ Injectors are now 
available for forcing the 
Fiuid into the wood. 
COMPLETE OUTFIT 
(Injector and Fluid) 10/6 


ALSO USE 


RENTOKIL 
FURNITURE CREAM 
Made from Pure Waxes, this unique Polish 
gives furniture and woodwork a beautiful 

gloss with very meng — 

ls not tacky—does rmark or bloo 

In addition RENTOKIL rt RNITURE CREAM 
possesses valuable insecticidal properties 
which keep furniture and woodwork free 
from insect attack. Bottles 1/3d. & 2/3d. 





* *& & Sobranie ‘Virginia’ are 
made by the makers of Balkan 
Sebranie who have been making 


We can rebristle your worn Silver 
lvory or Ebony BRUSHES. 


NEY 





Send them to:— 

T. H. Brooks, Silversmiths 
Toilet Brush & Mirror Manufacturer 
29 8t.John’s 8q..Clerkenwell, London. E.C.1 

Quotations by return 








CARRYING CHAIRS 
Catalogue 4.U 


HAND TRICYCLE 
Catalogue ELECTRIC 
CARRIAGE 
Catalogue 11.U 
GREAT PORTLAND 


perfect cigarettes since cigarette 
this 
country over seventy years ago. 


smoking first began 


may save a life 


Over 77,000 lives have been 

saved 5 1824, an aver- 

age of lives a w 

Your contribution will help 

the Lifeboatmen to con- 
tinue saving lives. 


ROYAL 
NATIONAL LIFE - BOAT 
INSTITUTION 
42 GROSVENOR GARDENS 
LONDON, S.W.1. 

The Duke of Montrose, 
K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D. 


‘Treasurer. 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, 
M.C., T.D., M.A., Secretary. 
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Speck in ie ocean... 


Though a mere speck in mid-Pacific, Fanning Island 
has a place of importance in the affairs of the world. 
For it is here that the trans-ocean telegraph cable of 
Cable & Wireless Ltd. makes a brief appearance on land 
before continuing its journey along the sea bed. Day 
and night a small staff vigilantly watch the instruments as 
the messages pour through—messages of state, messages 
of commerce and simple messages of love and friendship 
to the ordinary people of many nations. 





The Cable and Wireless Company owns and operates 155,000 miles of 
submarine cable supplemented by an efficient network of wireless channels, 
Theirs is the world’s biggest communication system, with stations in seventy- 
five countries, providing an instant, secure and highly efficient medium 
for the passage of Government, Press and social messages. 


| CABLE AND WIRELESS LIMITED 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London W.C.2 


(ENT PERE CORR PES 





CVS-189 


Seah AEE 


BEA can fly you into the sunshine 
in a few hours 





Even a long week-end is possible in the health- 
giving sunshine of Spain, Gibraltar, Tangier, 
Balearic Islands, South of France or Malta G.C. 
Rose Macaulay and other famous writers 
contribute to ‘Sunshine Holidays — NOW’, an 
intensely interesting and profusely illustrated 


° 
32-page booklet telling you how and where to go— ' still 
obtainable FREE from BEA or your travel agent * 


y | é 
Sterling goes furthest in most of these places some 
RESERVATIONS : Principal Travel Agents, locat | 
BEA offices or BEA, Dorland Hall, 14/20 Regent Street, 


London, S.W.1. Telephone : GERrard 9833 strong 
Send for this free book | 


Or go to your Travel Agen: 
eke sxns tend oes tel 


COUPON Cut out and post in 1d. unsealed 
row Es Conde, S.W.1. A, mi mg Hall, 14/20 Regent St., 


me a tree copy of 
“Sunshine Holiday s—NOW’ 


BORN 1820— 











Johnnie Walker 


Fine old Scotch Whisky 





BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS. 











” 
ra 
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‘CHANGING 
| YOUR 
| NAME...? 


an important 
detail... 





THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 

Make it permanent 


a * FOR BOOKS + 
with Cash’s Woven 


, Name Tapes. 
Stock of over Alka _ dozen... . S/6d 
illi a 6 dozen. ....7/6d Obtainable at 
3 million y 12 dozen... 10/6d _ Grapers 
| : ®e, 3 ‘ and outfitters 
volumes Sneezing?.. Aching? . . Shivering? . . Two Alka-Seltzer " 3 / AR exdere nese prampay succnted 
i tablets in hot or cold water will soon relieve that 
New, secondhand feverish, ache-all-over feeling and make you feel 


better. Double-quick action—pain relieving, alka- 
lizing. Millions sold yearly. 


UU 


~ 


and rare Books on 











every subject 








J.& J.CASH LTD., COVENTRY 


| i We are always interested in the purchase 
- me, * ya of rare stamps— both on and off 
( letters. Before destroying any old family 
| correspondence, write to : 





Quick postal service 





We Buy Books, too 


Visit Foyles NEW Record Dept. 
+H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, Decca 
Long-Plaving and all other makes 


J. E. LEA 
14 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER 2 
Price list on request. 


| THE WEBLEY Mx I! AIR RIFLE 
hase 











419-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 

Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


No Heence required to pur 
for use om enclosed 
premises 


Rooks, Rabbic 
| a » Sparrows, and 
similar vermin can be 
destroyed by this extremely 
Write fur accurate and powerful Air 


deacriptive folder. Rifle. ideal for Target Practice 


| WEBLEY & SCOTT LTO., 174 WEAMAN STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 4 











Dining 


. 7 ‘ Direct to you from the 
it's NO and - 


Helford River. Send 


téte-ii-téte? oo 


TheDuchy of Cornwall 
Oyster Farm 


SECRET - 





PORT MAVAS, NR. FALMOUTH 
CORNWALL 


HEN dinner is over and coffee is served, when eyes are 
bright and the lights are dim, the flavour and aroma of | 
Grand Marnier brings magic to the moment. Matured with | DR BARNARDO’S 
patient care in the deep rock cellars of the Chateau de ° 
Bourg-Charente, Grand Marnier is the only liqueur made | H 0 M ES 
exclusively with Cognac brandy; and the secret of its blend- 
ing is handed down from father to son. You can marvel at the Still dependent on 
miracle of Grand Marnier _ Public Support. 
| — hoth of you — tonight. Gratid Marnier | 3 hs ilegh ‘Ger: ane 
. generous help towards 


FRAWCES FIWEST LIGUMEUR : - the support of 7,000 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: L. ROSE & CO. LTD., ST. ALBANS, HERTS. 
LIQUORICE ALLSORTS er aren ————— 


HAVE NO EQUAL 








is : children in our care 
shaded ah 5A : 10/ will buy one child's 
™ food for five days. 

Nig h Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “Dr. Barnardo's 

UY any oppy ens. | eee 











Few birthday gifts can bring more pleasure 


4 / P / - than a watch... how lucky the receiver, NOVIO TOILET PAPER 
/ “ then — and the giver, too, to find an Avia— | is now obtainable in 
i Yor energy } <4 a At ing 


a fine watch, unfortunately still scarce ROLLS FLAT SHEETS. 

a | ’ J 

a 3 Every Avia 1s @ masterpiece of Swiss precision also in 
and »o \w 


watch- making— guaranteed for 12 months 


and beautifully packed in a presentation INTERLEAVED PACKETS 


case. Sold by leading jewellers 








ave TiMEe 
Prices 
from 


f A a 
7 guns S, 
CZ 
Importers for UK. 


LOUIS NEWMARK LID., CROYDON 
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Our 
secret of 


ENERGY! 


If you tire easily and lack energy you need the 
tonic and strengthening powers of ‘ Supavite ’. 
Two capsules give the normal requirement of 
vitamins and minerals which act together to give 
you the fullest nutritional value from your food. 
Take ‘ Supavite ’"—life seems a lot easier once 
you’re fully nourished. 





5/- per box for 15 days’ supply. 
TWOADAY... 


- provide a full day’s supply of vitamins A, B1, B2,C, D, E 
# and Nicotinamide, in the correct srveeteion, lus Iron, 
Phosphorus and Calcium, ina form the system readily absorbs 














Angier Chemical Company Ltd., 86, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1 








lo be repeated 


‘I do not think I have ever watched a rainy rugger 


He certainly can plan . . ° rs 
a smooth date—but | Match in such comfort before’ sighed the Vicar. 
smooth isn’t the word to 

e about his hair. ti«¢ y : . ‘ 
Sikes tie Fon Dear me, how things have changed!’ 
looking as if it never saw 

. 1 , . 9 ye 
acomb! And look at that | «Yet not entirely’ the Vicar went on. ‘As I was - er - 
dandruff on his shoulder! | / 
Dry Scalp is his trouble, ; ; ? } ‘ 
and if no-one else in- | viewing, I was also smoking. I was smoking the self- 
tends to tell him about | : ; 
‘Vaseline’ Brand Hair 
Tonic, J will! 


Oia AE Ig 


A 


same tobacco as I smoked in my Twickenham days. 


Oh, yes, that’s much 
™, better—now that he’s 
HAIR LOOKS BETTER... ) started using ‘Vaseline’ 7 y ° . 
SCALP FEELS BETTER... | Hair Tonic. The daily | the world—but Three Nuns remains blissfully slow. 
WHEN you 20-second massage did 
the trick — it’s made that r : _— y 
eno pay scaup wim | untidy hair manageable, | YOU Can aim at progress—but Three Nuns has 
jo pee it keeps it well-groomed | 
always, and there’s anend — a a. y ‘ ao roe rats 
os ealeanremensel tee already reached perfection. Now, Sir, let us refill 
Scalp, too. j 


| No, Three Nuns has not changed. You can speed up 





_. Vaseline’ Hair Tonic | our pipes—and then, on with the show!’ 
is the pure crystal-clear 

hair tonic and dressing | 

that all men need to 


supplement their natural | The | 
arch. ree Nuns 
economical in use, too! | 
Vaseline HAIR TONIC ORIGINAL BLEND.:- EMPIRE BLEND 


THE DRESSING THAT ENDS DRY SCALP 





| Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain @> Ireland), Lid., Glasgow 
—~ 
# Vaseline” is the registered trade mark of the Chesebrough Mfg. Co. Ltd, | 
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Latest method of treating 
CATARRH and 
BRONCHITIS 


HERE is a different approach to the treatment of Catarrh and Bronchitis. 
Lantigen ‘B’, an oral vaccine, taken like ordinary medicine, stimulates 
vital tissue cells to produce antidotes to combat and neutralise germ 
poisons. After successful experience in Australia and subsequently 
in Canada, Lantigen ‘B’ is now widely acknowledged throughout this 
country also, for its treatment of these two stubborn and distressing 
ailments as witnessed by many thousands of unsolicited testimonials. 
Lantigen ‘B’ costs one guinea a bottle, plus 4/8d. Purchase Tax, 
from chemists only 


Jantigen‘B 


DISSOLVED ORAL VACCINE 





TT 


Open shop 
or 
burglars ? 


Taken like 





Lantigen (England) Limited, Bagshot, Surrey 





7 AT LEAST 14 hours in 24 a shop is 

empty. And while a house or flat might 
contain valuables, a shop does. So it is 
hardly surprising that shopbreaking is even 
commoner than housebreaking. 

Can you trust the locks on your shop or 
warehouse ? Many door-locks are child’s 
play to an experienced burglar, so if you 
have any misgivings, it’s a wise investment 
to fit sturdy burglar-baffling Chubb locks. 

Shown here : the 5-lever Mortice Dead- peg = PI cn yo 
lock (3G71) at 57/6, and the “ Battleship ms not generally available, | 
padlock (1K11) at 45/-. Call at your iron- po pers Disigdy plone 


of rheumatism. A great many j = 
monger’s today and ask to see them. rheumatic folk suffer from the 


least serious, yet very painful 
form of rheumatism, com- 


“T thought they’d found 
a cure for rheumatism?” 


OR many years medical 
science has waged an Hew G BM } S 7 S. 

unceasing war against i\ 
rheumatism. Now, those 

years of hard work are 

beginning to show en- 

couraging results. The 

recent discovery of new ie 

methods of treatment has 7% 

brought fresh hope to 











Send for illustrated folder, 
Boom in Burglary —and the 
Answer. Chubb & Son’s Lock 
and Safe Co. Ltd., 40-42 
Oxford Strect, London, W.1. 
Makers to the Bank of England. 


Fit CHUBB locks 








monly caused by impurities ‘ 


in the system. Fortunately, 
this form can be treated 
successfully by what the 
doctors call saline treatment. 


HELP FOR THE ASKING 


Among the recommended 


forms of saline treatment are | 


Kruschen salts. Kruschen helps 
the system to expel the im- 
purities which give rise to those 
painful rheumatic cramps and 
twinges. Kruschen is not an 
ordinary laxative. It is six 
specially blended mineral salts. 
These act in two ways — aperient 
and diuretic — thus helping the 


bowels and the kidneys to rid 
the system of impurities in the 
natural way. Kruschen is gentle 
and thorough; taken regularly, 
it can often prevent these im- 
purities from forming again. 

Kruschen costs 1/4 and 2/4 (in 
eo ke, or en from chemists 


yg size will 
you og as long 


KRUSCHEN 
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Boys and girls of school age need 
a balanced diet—for growth, for 
work and games. Virol is a 
scientifically balanced food which 
can be relied upon to make up 
deficiencies in ordinary diet. 


No other food contains the 
same ingredients in the same 
balanced proportions. 
VIROL is a concentrated food containing 
malt extract, specially refined beef fat, egg, 


sugars (including glucose) and orange juice, 
with added mineral salts and vitamins. 


COMPLETE HER DIET WITH 


Virol 


The food for healthy growth and development 


ae 
he $ tristoorat 
of Aa io and lolovisions 


/ ? ) Crisp, clear, distortion-free pictures are repro- ~ 
( RGD duced on the special flat fronted 12-in. tube ~ 
which is incorporated in this superb instrument. ~ 
Good taste is apparent in the beautifully finished ~ 
MODEL walnut cabinet, itself an asset to a well 
1700 appointed home. 
Your local R.G.D. Retailer will gladly demon- ~ 
strate this excellent model. 


Price : £109 11s. Id., tax included. 
ACCREDITED DEALERS IN EVERY TOWN 








/W.P. | 
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A SOUND INVESTMENT 


Shares in the Westbourne Park Building 
Society are the ideal form of investment. 


They °f = Tax paid by 
yield ~ the Society 


No depreciation of capital, no initial 
expenses. Withdrawals at short notice. For 
investment Brochure, write to the General 
Manager. 


WESTBOURNE 
PARK 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


wer 





WESTBOURNE GROVE, LONDON, W.2. 


Assets £18,500,000 Reserves £1 ,309,000 
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Cronin 


GHEE) AC 


MORE MILES PER GALLON ® 


AC 


AC. INSULATOR 


QUICK, CERTAIN STARTING ® 





A BRITISH PRODUCT * 


C 


MADE BY GENERAL MOTORS ® 
AC-SPHINK SPARK PLUG CO. DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS LTD. DUNSTABLE ENGLAND 
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SPARK PLUGS 
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